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THE ‘USE OF ENGLISH’ 
AND THE USE OF LITERATURE 
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by 
JOHN HOLLOWAY 


Lecturer in English, University of Cambridge 


“Wuere I come from, we are breaking English every day.’ These words 
were once uttered in my hearing by an American citizen from a Spanish- 
speaking enclave of California, when he was challenged over his ‘broken 
English’. He may have been breaking English, but he was certainly using it: 
and those who (to simplify) have replaced a Latin by a “Use of English’ 
requirement in entrance at Oxford and Cambridge, now confront the prob- 
lem of defining what ‘Use of English’ it is that concerns them. Part of the 
process of definition, I believe, is to have regard to the argument of those 
who consider that a paper in “Use of English’ is less desirable as part of the 
new arrangements than one in ‘General Education’.! To assess the force of 
this proposal is to advance in understanding what ‘Use of English’ is truly 
at stake. 

Those who press the claims of a ‘General Education’ paper have a good 
deal on their side; but they seem (perhaps because they view the problem 
mainly from the point of view of the school) not to have sufficiently con- 
sidered that between ‘general education’ and what defines a university there 
is a fundamental divergence. Doubtless the ideal of the good average grad- 
uate (and the reality is not wholly different) is someone of high general 
education, and that in a broad, intelligent and liberal sense. But the good 
average graduate is also something else. He has studied his subject in a funda- 
mental way. He is not an amateur, but a professional. No doubt, insofar as 
he has a trained sense of evidence, relevance and value, he can switch if chal- 
lenged to fields other than his special field. A trained mind is a flexible mind. 
A history graduate brings a sharpened instrument to economics, or a classicist 
to a modern language. But in his own field, the good graduate offers more 
than this. His mind offers not merely a general development and sharpening, 


but a body of knowledge grounded in fundamentals, and a flexibility and 


1 e.g. Editorial in The Use of English, Summer 1960 
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authority of judgement which can come only from moving for some time, 
and familiarly, within that knowledge, and being to some extent acquainted 
with the direction and quality of its current movement forward. 

It is at this point that the traditional position of Latin becomes relevant. 
Originally, Latin was an absolutely central and vital piece of equipment, in 
pursuing that advanced and fundamental knowledge which is what marks 
out study at university level. The need for it was a rigorous one. It was no 
form of cliqueish or obsolete elegance, but an indispensable tool for solid 
and advanced work. Here was its original and irrefutable rationale. 

To replace that obsolete Latin requirement, however, by a ‘general educa- 
tion’ paper, would be to introduce a shift, not very conspicuous, but exceed- 
ingly and disquietingly significant, in the standpoint taken up by the univer- 
sities. It would be to replace a call for fundamental knowledge, rigorously 
a part of advanced study, by a call for something which of its very nature is 
not knowledge held in a fundamental way, but the knowledge of the intelli- 
gent and lively-minded amateur. It would be, so far as it went, to seem to 
take one’s stand by a paper which of its very nature accepts a range, depth 
and quality of knowledge in radical contrast with the quality of knowledge 
that the student at a university is taught to pursue. 

The special position of the “Use of English’ paper now to be introduced, 
or whatever might be substituted for it, must not be forgotten at this point. 
It is not merely one paper among many. It cannot but seem to represent the 
universities’ considered sense of what in our own world comes near to occu- 
pying that central place, in respect of the highest education, which Latin 
occupied in the days when its position was unassailable. But to turn to some 
of the ‘General Studies’ papers of recent years, is to see something of funda- 
mentally another kind. In these, a university entrant is asked to explain why 
one should keep a diary; to estimate the justice of a three-word judgement 
on Victorian England; to say how science has improved our domestic equip- 
ment ‘and how much more improvement is required’; to design a tea-pot. 
This is a genuine selection from a recent paper. The student whose mind is 
directed along these channels is indeed being invited to take a lively interest 
in his surroundings; but his attention is being turned away from the quality 
of study which makes a university education. Here are two catalogues in 
another paper from which candidates had to choose their subjects: “brain- 
washing, brinkmanship, convertibility of the pound, cost-of-living index, 
deviationism, the Establishment, filibuster’... ‘Kafka, Mann, Priestley, 
Snow, Waugh’. Each of these, in its different way, illustrates the point. The 
first shows how ‘general education’ is easily seen as a lively assortment of the 
miscellaneous and transient, the second implies an alarming unawareness of 
relevant basic distinctions. 
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In university studies at present, changes of several different kinds are going 
on simultaneously; some of these are in the direction of stricter specialisation, 
but others are connected with making courses broader and more topical; ’ 
and they move in a direction for which ‘popularisation’, if not quite a fair 
name, is for all that a standing danger. This second kind of trend cannot but 
be strengthened by university expansion; and it is in such circumstances as 
these, that the replacement of Latin by “General Education’ would have to 
be seen. There may be a place for such a paper somewhere within the whole 
range of papers. The quality of the knowledge which it invites is something 
about which every serious teacher probably feels a certain measure of regret. 
That is not altogether a decisive objection to it. There is a decisive objection, 
however, to its use as the paper which in effect replaces Latin. Or at least, 
it would be disastrous to use it for this purpose without the liveliest awareness 
that in so doing the universities had by no means merely replaced the out- 
of-date by the up-to-date. This is what they might seem to have done on 
the surface. In reality, they would have replaced the specialist by the popu- 
larising; and since a university which becomes a Seventh Form ceases to exist, 
they would have created for themselves a new and serious danger. 

Can a command of one’s native tongue be regarded as central and necessary 
for specialist work, and as pointing authoritatively forward to it? The ques- 
tion is a large one, but in some sense of the phrase “command of one’s native 
tongue’ there would be agreement that the answer to it is, yes. Even so, 
several distinctions need to be borne in mind. The student's writing is one 
thing, his use of text-books and other more or less plain sources of informa- 
tion is another, his powers in respect of literary documents or of original 
material calling for interpretation are a third. Again, the problems are differ- 
ent for the arts student, the scientist, and the social scientist. On the other 
hand, they may well be less sharply so than some might think. The mediocre 
work of social theory may fail for reasons which the literary mind could 
define with a special sharpness; and on the other hand, teachers of English 
must all be familiar with students who seck to sit in judgement as critics, but 
are debarred from this by a vocabulary which lacks range and clarity in the 
most humdrum dictionary sense. 

When all this is said, however, there remains a fundamental rightness in 
the idea that, if attention is to be transferred from Latin, it should somehow 
be transferred to the native tongue. Yet although this decision may be right 
in theory, as things now stand it is very disquieting in practice. Why this is 
so becomes clear soon enough, if one goes over ‘Use of English’ papers which 
have been recently set, or over the drafts of proposed papers which run parallel 
to them. To do this is to undergo an experience at first amusing, and in the 
end profoundly alarming. Behind these papers, as the guiding idea which 
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shapes and controls them, can be seen a sense of the use of English which is 
disablingly, disastrously, anti-English. “You may offer any solution that 
occurs to you in the light of the facts stated, or may simply associate yourself 
with opinions already expressed’, writes one examiner in his instructions to 
the candidates. “The fate of the Bell Inn, a building of historical [should this 
be ‘historic’: ] interest, is under consideration . . .’ writes another. Again, ‘you 
are living on the fringe of a growing industrial area, and are becoming acutely 
conscious of the smoke menace. You have consulted various sources of infor- 
mation, and have gathered the following facts...’ The style is familiar 
enough. We can all easily lapse into it, and it goes with the incessant ‘indicate 
the characteristic qualities of’, ‘estimate the consequences of the introduction 
of’, ‘discuss the validity of the author’s analogy’, ‘might initially lack facilities’, 
‘investigate the possibilities’ and so on, spattered over current “Use of English’ 
papers, or general studies papers that go with them and might carry exemp- 
tion from them. 

Yet what can the reader do, but gape in horror and astonishment? What 
standard of English, what sense of the ‘Use of English’, can lie behind papers 
which are set in this mummified diction of cliché and officialese? 

Exasperation may break out at such a spectacle, but no one has the right 
to speak of these papers in a merely supercilious spirit. At the present time, 
few things are more natural than to use English so; and here is the interest 
and value of the case. The fact is not, that these examiners merely happen 
to have a very indifferent style. Something more meaningful—and useful— 
is to be diagnosed. The style is exactly that which goes with the whole range 
of experience and subject-matter on which these papers steadily draw, their 
whole world of writing a letter to the Town Clerk or the Town Council, 
discussing the problem of university entrance, writing a speech for a Debating 
Society or a public meeting, commenting on a paragraph of popular science 
writing, and indicating ‘the general style or kind of writing you have chosen 
to follow, e.g. scientific paper, article in serious weekly or in popular press’. 

The fact seems inescapable, that this range of examination papers issues 
from the world of Current Affairs, Civics, ‘taking an intelligent interest in 
the world around us’. This is the range of life towards which the papers are 
directed; and as a result, it follows naturally enough, though perhaps without 
intention, that the ideal of style, the ideal of English from which they start 
and which they accept, is the English in general use when these lively but 
ephemeral topics are engaged upon. It is the English, that is to say, of the 
committee-man, the local politician, the average journalist, the current affairs 
writer, the educationalist sometimes, and the populariser of science. 

The essential and melancholy fact comes out at last. The papers have in 
large part become the ally of the very menace against which they were set 
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up to strive. At the present time, a veritable Dead Sea of diluted and colour- 
less English, clotted throughout with officialese, jargon and cliché, rises about 
us on every side. These “Use of English’ papers represent the same kind of 
interest in experience as this kind of writing serves in the popular media of 
the press, television, and vulgarisation in book form. They represent that 
kind of interest; and they use English, and foster its use, that way. Abuse of 
our tongue has become so much the system of things that it has infected our 
very remedies against abuse; until these merely play their part in sustaining 
and perpetuating a kind of dreary competence in the accepted debilitation. 

It seems, therefore, that behind these “Use of English’ papers a quite coher- 
ent and intelligible story may be seen to lie: save that its outcome is a sorry 
one. Yet there is no great difficulty in locating the idea which offers guidance 
towards better papers; papers truly in the ‘Use of English’, not in its misuse. 
First we must agree that to teach a student to use his native tongue well is a 
notable and difficult thing, and one which cannot be done with one hand 
while the other sustains a lively interest in current ephemeralities, or keeps 
us abreast of a changing world. Second, and probably more important, we 
must keep in mind the oldest principle of learning: that one learns to do 
something well, not from those who do it ill, but from those who do it best. 
On the one hand, we must jettison the idea that using English is something 
which can be taught, or tested, at the same time as we reap the harvest of a 
little civics, or a little popular science, or something lively and up-to-date 
about ‘the arts’. Second, it must be perfectly clear that in learning the use 
of English, there are certain writers who have the standing of irreplaceable 
models: and these are the masters, in our literature, of plain prose in the 
highest sense. 

A teacher of English Literature will wish, likely enough, to go further 
than that. He will wish to argue that plain prose, in the end, does not suffice; 
and that no one should engage in advanced and specialist work at a university 
without necessarily making contact, first, with a few literary works of the 
more imaginative and indeed poetic kind (again, not trivial if congenial cur- 
rent fiction, but what stands among the masterpieces of our literature). The 
teacher who has these views may well rub his eyes with bewilderment and 
pain, when he notices that neither at Oxford, nor at Cambridge, do the 
Boards of English seem even to have glimpsed how this might be the decisive 
moment for doing their subject justice. But there is no need to insist on 
these opinions, in order to make the vital point about ‘Use of English’. 

This vital point is simply that our ideal ‘Use of English’ (in that plain sense 
in which its use is a matter for everyone) must be traced firmly back to the 
masters of plain prose in our literature. It throws into sharp relief the fact 
that if proficiency in the use of English is seen merely as the ‘acquiring of 
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skills’, it is travestied. We cannot so envisage, or teach, or test it. Certainly, 
it may include some more or less routine skills, or even (‘use of words, gram- 
mar, and pr=~tuation’, as Oxford puts it) certain mere items of knowledge. 
What important mental activities call for none, and who could wish that 
they did? But in the use of one’s native language, these are the merest paste 
and scissors. 

To turn to the master of plain prose in English—I would name Bunyan, 
Defoe, Swift, Cobbett and Newman among them—is not to be rewarded 
with any spectacle of teachable verbal skills, but to confront an achievement 
which in its unremitting energy, economy, precision and comprehensiveness, 
takes the attentive reader back to the full expanse, and the finest qualities 
of the writer’s mind. And so it is, more modestly, with ourselves, and with 
everyone, in the writing of the best that we have in us to write. We are 
steered clear of empty abstractions, tired cliché, limply festooning syntax, 
and ill-conceived or ill-sustained tone, by nothing short of our whole think- 
ing on the subject about which we write, and our whole sense of the nature 
and responsibilities of the task of writing. And at the present time this is 
true twice over. In the past, a good prose was a natural heritage. A writer 
was innocent unless he was proved guilty. Today, on every hand, the un- 
conscious or half-unconscious enemies of our language—from the societalist 
and stylistician at one extreme, to the pop-song writer at the other (happy 
terms, all of them)—stand armed and ready, waiting to infect language, or 
castrate it, at its brith. In these circumstances, the right use of English demands 
unfailing vigilance and conscientiousness, and a kindled awareness both of the 
true good in writing, and of all that incites us to settle for the sham. 

If one’s conclusions, then, are that ‘Use of English’ can indeed reach to 
high qualities of mind, to the mind at work within sight of its full extent; 
and further, that it can claim a fundamental relevance in preparing for that 
advanced work which defines a university—these conclusions can stand only 
on a strict condition. The condition is, that the subject is to be defined from 
the standard of what is best in our plain prose literature. This is not to say 
that senior forms in schools must digest an undiluted diet of the authors 
mentioned above. Nothing at all is being said about the details of teaching 
programmes. What is said is that thinking about the problem starts there, 
and not elsewhere. These authors (and others as good, maybe) present the 
ideal, the standard. Any lower standard, taking and congenial though it may 
seem, is simply to be brushed aside. 

This is why, although in my own files there is a sheaf of good prose passages 
(as I understand this term) from twentieth century authors, I am naming none 
of these. For the moment, they must go unnamed, if the central fact of the 
discussion is to be set in the light of day. Otherwise, before we realise it, we 
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shall be half way back to prose which has a lively interest and a topical appeal, 
and is what the average boy or girl will take to (we shall be told) and find 
familiar. We are not likely to discover our weapons in these quarters. The 
terrain belongs to the enemy. 

The actual process of teaching may largely be compromise. But there is 
an area of thinking about teaching which has no place for compromise; and 
I believe that those concerned with the paper now proposed must be abso- 
lutely uncompromising in their recognition that the ultimate model, and the 
point from which their thinking must start, is “Use of English’ at its best and 
highest: the plain prose that has passed into our literature. 


[The article above first appeared in Universities Quarterly, the current num- 
ber of which contains a reprint of Mr. Douglas Brown’s recent article on the 
same subject. | 


THE ORGANISATION MAN 


He must fight The Organisation. Not stupidly, or selfishly, for the defects 
of individual self-regard are no more to be venerated than the defects of 
co-operation. But fight he must, for the demands for his surrender are con- 
stant and powerful, and the more he has come to like the life of organisation 
the more difficult does he find it to resist these demands, or even to recognise 
them. It is wretched, dispiriting advice to hold before him the dream that 
ideally there need be no conflict between him and society. There always is; 
there always must be. Ideology cannot wish it away; the peace of mind 
offered by organisation remains a surrender, and no less so for being offered 


in benevolence. That is the problem. 
W.H. Whyte, The Organisation Man (Cape) 
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by 
MARGARET DIGGLE 


Senior Lecturer in English, Garnett College 


‘IN INDusTRY there is clearly an urgent need to write and speak better, 
to read and listen more intelligently. Raising the level of these activities 
would relieve industry of much wasted effort and needless conflict.’ This 
statement was made eight years ago by Mr. A. C. Leyton! at a training 
conference of the Iron and Steel Industry. In order to satisfy this urgent need 
a subject called “Communications’—(or perhaps ‘Human Relations’) is often 
introduced in colleges that run courses training people for responsibility in 
industry and the civil service. ‘Communications’ may appear in a college 
handbook merely as a pretentious euphemism for instruction in elementary 
English usage and spelling to students of defective literacy; or the term may 
cover a short course in public speaking for foremen arranged within a firm. 
It is more appropriately used for a course that includes applied psychology 
and sociology. Mr. Leyton, during his talk, mentioned a foreman who 
objected to the title, “Personnel Manager’, asking resentfully whom the man- 
ager was supposed to manage. The substitution of ‘adviser’ for ‘manager’ 
satisfied him. To avoid mistakes of this kind, understanding of the likely 
feelings of human beings in a specific situation is required. During the dis- 
cussion that followed Mr. Leyton’s talk, the habits of committees were de- 
scribed—inability to listen, distortion of argument by emotion, lack of clear 
definition of terms; in one case quoted the antagonism between two parties 
was dissipated on the discovery that they had no real grievances to put into 
words. While these problems are appropriately considered in an English 
course, the complaint that an English specialist without industrial experience 
is too academic in approach is understandable; the same criticism might, of 
course, be made of the academic psychologist or sociologist. 

The relevance of activities that are normally carried out in English classes 


1See Education and training in the Iron and Steel Industry, Fourth training Con- 
ference. Steel House, Tothill Street, Westminster, $.W.1. The Urgent Need for 
Training in Communication, A. C. Leyton, p. 30 f. 
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to industrial needs is illustrated by this quotation from an article on “Training 
in Human Relations’! by Z. M. T. Tarkowski: “The trainees should be 
required to produce pen-pictures, for example simple character-sketches, in 
a form suitable for inclusion in personnel assessment, or a recommendation 
for promotion or transfer. They should have practice in writing up simple 
cases in human relations and in producing written analyses of these. The 
writing of reports and recommendations and the preparation of minutes of 
meetings held in connection with human problems should form the basis of 
another type of exercise. It might be useful to introduce one or two prob- 
lems of letter-writing handling difficult situations. Such exercises would 
include letters of apology or dismissal and letters of enquiry in delicate cir- 
cumstances. Another type of problem for written work is the writing of 
letters of explanation designed to resolve a situation of friction which has 
arisen because of some misunderstanding. These exercises should be based 
on case-studies drawn from real life’. The techniques of discussion and inter- 
viewing are needed in industrial and professional relationships. One method, 
‘role playing’ uses drama. ‘For example, if a class were considering the best 
way of receiving visitors at the office or works, one member of the instruc- 
tional staff might be allotted the part of receptionist, and one that of visitor. 
A script in some detail might be worked out and rehearsed so that each 
knew roughly what the other would say and do and in what sequence. It 
is almost a theatrical performance.’? Industrial employees are often required 
to read a large number of documents. Training in the absorption of reading 
material at speed, on the lines developed at Harvard University, is another 
aspect of ‘Communications’. 

It is rather comforting to know that industry needs studies so largely based 
on what we have taught in our classes. Yet one feels uneasy. During the 
discussion of the Fourth Training Conference of the Iron and Steel Industry 
the speaker, when asked ‘whether sincerity was not a very important factor’, 
agreed that it was. Managers and training officers doubtless do value sincerity 
and not always merely for expediency. But it is a sincerity within a limiting 
context—the context of keeping relationships smooth or, ultimately, increas- 
ing productivity. ‘Communications’ can easily degenerate to the level of 
‘increasing your word power’, of ‘making friends and influencing people’. 
Vocational study of language aimed at clear exposition of scientific and 
technical matters is harmless, but vocational study of language in human 


relationships bristles with danger. 


1Training in Human Relations’, Bacie Journal, Vol. 12, No. 2, June 1958, pp. 88-92. 


2 Avice V. Turnbull, ‘Practice Interviewing by Role-Playing’, Bacie Journal, ibid., 
81-87. 
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English teachers should therefore not ignore this new hybrid growing so 
rapidly. Left to grow in isolation it may merely conceal superficially rifts 
in industrial co-operation; and be used to manipulate ‘admass’. Kept within 
the living tradition of English language and literature it may be a valuable 
study. The sincerity of great literature is untouched by human expediency. 
it is a touchstone to the relative kinds of sincerity we employ in daily life. 
Sociology and psychology are thus incomplete without recourse to Middle- 
march, Coriolanus, The Enemy of the People, Women in Love, Animal Farm, 
Major Barbara, The Ragged-trousered Philanthropists, Erewhon, Little Dorrit. In 
this wider context there is less danger of ‘Communications’ becoming a 
pseudo-science with equivocal aims. 

Another danger attends any linguistic activity directed by sociologists and 
psychologists—more especially by the former. Sociology is young as an 
academic discipline, and much influenced by American scholarship. It has 
not worked out a satisfactory blend of technical language and clarity, let 
alone elegance, in expression. Thus there has developed an appalling jargon, 
stuffed with vague abstractions and moribund metaphor, that tends to blunt 
and soften the minds who express themselves in this medium. The infection 
of this jargon soon attacks students who have not, by a sound previous train- 
ing, built up some immunity against it; and even the partially immune require 
constant vigilance. Thousands of conscientious students, making their way 
into managerial positions and into the teaching profession, are already suffer- 
ing the insidious mind-rot induced by the habitual use of mechanical and 
ill-related linguistic counters instead of live phrases. It is essential that ‘com- 
munications’ include an understanding of the real function of language, fed 
by appropriate examples at all levels, from clear instructions in the workshop 
to imaginative literature. 

The English specialist has a contribution to make to the study of “Com- 
munications’; but how is he to make it? English specialists are often employed 
in technical colleges, sometimes in a department called ‘Liberal Arts’. There 
is need here for teachers who have not only qualifications in English, but 
also industrial or commercial experience. Those without this experience can 
acquaint themselves as far as possible with the conditions in which their 
students work. For a few there is scope within industry. Some large firms 
appoint people with arts degrees as education officers, responsible for organ- 
ising courses, and co-operating with technical college departments. Such an 
officer could plan or influence courses in ‘Communications’. 

It may be asked whether, if well qualified adults in industry need so much 
additional help in verbal communication, this does not reflect on the schools. 
Schools are not, and should not be, responsible for specific vocational re- 
quirements. But too narrow an adherence to examination syllabuses may 
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limit the time given to group discussion, and narrow the kinds of written 
work done in the upper forms of secondary schools. Those who learn Eng- 
lish as a live medium of communication will have little difficulty in adapting 
it to the various needs of adult life later on. 


FUTURE NUMBERS 


The Summer number will contain: Poor English, by J. R. Osgerby; 
Love’s Labour's Lost, by J. T. Low; Verse Composition for Older Forms, by 
Geoffrey Hawkes; An Experiment in Judging Poetry, by S. H. Irvine; A Scheme 
of Work, by Patrick Creber and Geoffrey Summerfield; and further com- 
ments on the proposed use of English paper for university entrance. 

We also announce for publication: Dr. Faustus (Plays in Production), by 
Harford Jones; Under the Greenwood Tree, by J. R. Osgerby; Report from a 
County School, by Brian Jackson; A Village Project, by S. St. George; Lawn- 
mower Literature, by A.J. Bayley; and The Tape Recorder in the Classroom, by 
C. S. Crouch. 


BROADCASTS 


The B.B.C. will broadcast Macbeth to the senior forms of modern schools, 
starting on Tuesday, 21st February. 

On Network Three current attitudes to language will be examined in a 
series of eight programmes, starting on 31st May, under the heading “The 
Use of English’. 








CHORAL SPEECH IN 
THE SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL 


2) 








by 
P. W. R. FOOT 


Senior English Master, Downshall Secondary School, [ford 


THE MOST important consideration when introducing choral speech to a 
class for the first time is that a suitable piece of verse should be chosen. It 
should lend itself readily to the use of solo voices and the easy distribution 
of lines among groups. One must avoid at all costs a monotonous chanting 
by the whole group. The children will quickly become bored and so will 
the teacher. Preferably, the piece should contain varying rhythmic patterns 
and tell some kind of story. 

One learns by trial and error. I began with a second-year class of boys 
and girls in a secondary modern school and chose Auden’s ‘Night Mail’. 
Train rhythms, I decided, could not fail to fascinate them. I showed them 
the G.P.O. film and asked them particularly to listen to the way the verse 
was spoken. This was my first mistake, for the verse commentary is singu- 
larly flat; and this happens to be effective, for it serves, as indeed it was 
intended, to underline and high-light, rather than overshadow the vivid 
picture quality. I told my class to remember the picture and forget the way 
the commentary was delivered. Nevertheless, the film was useful if only as 
an incentive to infuse some of its visual excitement into our speaking. Interest 
was maintained and as a consequence I thought it worth while to enter our 
interpretation in the local verse speaking contest. Although the class won 
an award it did not escape severe but constructive criticism by the adjudi- 
cator, the late L. A. G. Strong. He liked the V-shaped formation with the 
leader at the foot of the V, for the children were close to one another and 
yet every one could be seen. ‘But the piece needs far more light and shade’, 
he told us, ‘and the children must feel what they are saying. Don’t let the 
basic rhythm interfere with the sense so that unimportant words become 
unduly emphasised. Don’t emphasise the “of” in “Without a quickening 
of the heart’’. Let the stress come on “quickening”.’ This and much more 
proved good advice. 

My next choice was a narrative poem with which all children are familiar 
—'‘The Pied Piper’. I decided this time to introduce some stylised movement 
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in order to make, as L. A. G. Strong had said, the children feel with convic- 
tion the lines they were speaking. In order to avoid, or at least minimise, 
the inevitable fatigue which always assails a class that has to repeat lines over 
and over again, I introduced the gestures with some caution, adding perhaps 
a new movement at each rendering. I asked the class for suggestions, some 
of which I adopted, so that the resultant whole emerged as a happy, co- 
operative effort. 

I followed the same kind of grouping as in “Night Mail’, but in addition 
to the leader I placed two others at each side of the “V’ point. These were, 
in effect, the leaders of cach arm of the “V’ and they also spoke the parts of 
the Piper and Mayor, respectively. The following may help to give some 
impression as to how the whole poem was finally presented: 

The leader, who of course, must have a good voice, speaks the opening 
lines: ‘Hamelin town’s in Brunswick . . .’ to “To see the people suffer so from 
vermin was a pity!’ The whole group, which in this case comprised the 
whole class, some thirty children, lean forward and half-hissing, rasp out: 
‘Rats!’ 

The following lines are then distributed among groups of three or four, 
and the whole group concludes with: ‘And even spoiled the women’s chats’ 
to ‘In fifty different sharps and flats’. 

The leader speaks the lines: ‘At last the people in a body’ to “To find in 
the furry civic robe ease?’ 

The left arm of the “V’ then becomes the angry citizens. Half turning, 
they raise their fists at the right arm which now represents the Corporation, 
and this section recoils with hands raised protectively as the left arm admon- 
ishes: ‘Rouse up, Sirs! Give your brains a racking’ to ‘As sure as fate we'll 
send you packing!’ 

The leader then says the following four lines while the Corporation form 
a ring as though in council. Then the Mayor comes forward and makes his 
appeal to the audience and the lines are allocated to various small groups 
and to him, where appropriate. The leader again takes up the story until 
the Piper ‘advances to the council-table’ and makes his offer. He turns slightly 
at the end of his speech to make his appeal to the whole group: ‘If I can rid 
your town of rats/Will you give me a thousand guilders?’ 

The group stretch out their hands to him as though offering the whole 
world: ‘One? fifty thousand!’ 

The leader then describes the Piper blowing on his pipe, and there is a 
pause while the Music Department supplies the appropriate notes from the 
wings, while the Piper mimes the playing on a recorder. 

A solo voice breaks in with: “You heard as if an army muttered’. Several 


voices say: ‘And the muttering grew to a grumbling’. A larger group say: 
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‘And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling’. And the whole group 
say: ‘And out of the houses the rats came tumbling’. 

Solo voices then describe the various types of rat. And the rats follow the 
Piper to the River Weser—‘wherein all plunge and perish’. Here the whole 
group makes a mighty swishing sound, followed by a series of ‘pops’, to 
illustrate the drowning of the rats. This may be achieved by smartly smack- 
ing the lips together. 

If practised sufficiently these gestures and sound effects can be very effective, 
and the children enjoy doing them. 

The subsequent scenes lend themselves even more to gesture and facial 
expression. For instances, the horror-struck look on the parents’ faces as they 
vainly stretch out their arms to the children ‘merrily skipping by’; the an- 
guish of the moment when all gaze upwards to see the children disappear, 
and the sorrow of the whole group, the utter dejection, when they conclude 
sadly and finally with: ‘And then they saw ‘twas a lost endeavour, /Piper and 
dancers were gone—forever!’ 

I found that it was necessary to make one or two cuts in the poem and to 
alter a line or two here and there in order not to hold up the narrative. 

This is only one way of tackling choral speech and there may be many 
better, but at least we found this method great fun, and from this point we 
went on to tackle more difficult pieces. 


CHANNELS 


Generations ago the poor were brought up on Bible and prayer-book, 
and used such golden rhythms in their speech. Now for everyday they have 
a choppy prose, like rag-time; and for moments of emotion the melodrama 
of film-captions. To my ears these sounded strained and literary: but they 
have soaked them to the bones in years of picture-going. 

T. E. LAWRENCE: The Mint (Cape, 1955), p. 55. (Written in 1922) 
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Ce 


“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE’ 
by 
VIVIAN SUMMERS 


Senior English Master, Queen Elizabeth’s School, Crediton 








“THe MERCHANT OF VENICE’ is a particularly good choice for a school 
tackling Shakespeare for the first time. Its merits are obvious: a gripping 
plot, court-room drama, comic relief, fine poetry, a host of good acting 
parts, and one of Shakespeare’s most compelling characters as a central figure. 
These advantages quickly overcome any local prejudices against Shakespeare 
as ‘too heavy’ or ‘poor box-office’. That was our experience at this country 
grammar school where it was the first Shakespeare play we attempted. There 
were then some 250 boys—more than half of them boarders. The school 
had a tradition of good drama with plays by Sheridan, Shaw, Moliére and 
Rattigan to its credit. Boys had hitherto played female roles, but for “The 
Merchant’, perversely perhaps, we borrowed girls from the neighbouring 
High School. The reason was simply that we could not see a potential Portia 
among any of our boys. Since then we have continued to have girls as 
‘guests’ in our plays and now would never dream of going back to ‘travesti’ 
boys. The school hall is ill-equipped for stage work, having a very small 
acting area (18 feet by 12 feet) and practically no wing-space. 

Such was the background to our production of “The Merchant’. The first 
thing that had to be done was to decide on a consistent interpretation. With 
a Shakespeare play, as with any great work of art, the interpreter (i.e. the 
producer) must decide at the start what, in his view, it is all about. There 
will be several possible answers, but the producer must choose his interpre- 
tation and stick to it. From this will follow all his decisions on characterisa- 
tion, decor, costumes, music, etc. If the producer is not clear in his own 
mind then he cannot expect to be able to give firm directives to his cast and 
stage staff. 

A variety of interpretations can be suggested for “The Merchant’. The 
play may be seen as a study in anti-semitism; as an ironic attack on Christian 
behaviour; as a charming fairy tale in which the general happiness is threat- 
ened by a miserly ogre; or as a study of the clash of personalities of Shylock 
and Portia. In our production, however, we looked at the play another way. 
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Following the line of thought of Wilson Knight in his chapter on “The Mer- 
chant’ in Principles of Shakespearean Production (Pelican Books), we saw the 
play as a conflict between materialism—leading to miserliness and ultimately 
to murder (the pound of flesh) on the one hand, and spiritual values, espec- 
ially Christian Mercy, on the other. These two attitudes are summed up 
geographically by Venice and Belmont, and everything was done in the 
production to emphasise the contrast of these two places. Each has a pre- 
siding genius—in Venice it is Shylock, and in Belmont, Portia; the climax 
occurs when these two meet in the Ducal court. 

We differentiated between Venice and Belmont in a number of ways. As 
we had a permanent set consisting of three simple arches at the back (with 
a sky cloth behind) and two at the side, it was not easy to vary the decor, 
but we did what we could by using blue hangings for Belmont and by 
dressing the characters in light, soft colours to give the impression of a calm, 
almost celestial, atmosphere. In Venice, on the other hand, the characters 
wore richer, more colourful clothes, to indicate their pre-occupation with 
worldly wealth, and where possible the lighting matched the change of mood. 

Our interpretation guided us too in our use of music. In Shakespeare, as 
is well known, music indicates peace and reconciliation—the Belmont quali- 
ties in fact. Therefore every Belmont scene was either preceded by or con- 
tained music, most of it indicated by Shakespeare himself. No music at all 
occurred in any Venice scene: because the play opens in Venice, there was 
not even an overture. 

Most important was the classifying of the actors as Belmont characters 
and Venice characters. Portia, Nerissa and Balthazar clearly belong to the 
former group, while Shylock, Antonio and the Duke belong to Venice. 
There is a third group—those who start out with the Venetian attitude to 
life but who are transformed by contact with Belmont. Bassanio, the profli- 
gate gallant who squanders his own and Antonio’s wealth in Venice, becomes 
in Belmont the generous friend who would give his own life if possible to 
save Antonio. Even Gratiano loses his bumptiousness when he leaves Venice. 

The world of Venice has erected the Law as an inhuman instrument to 
preserve its material wealth. It is the delightful irony of the play that Portia 
is able to turn this weapon against the one who relied on it most, and having 
conquered him, can then show him the mercy which he refused to others. 
(Some may feel the mercy of sparing Shylock’s life but forcing him to be- 
come a Christian is not over-generous—but in a Christian community surely 
this is the supreme mercy. At any rate, the actors should convey that they 
believe this to be so.) 

Our interpretation of the play as a contrast between a material and spiritual 
view of life solved a number of character problems. First of all, what are 
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we to make of Shylock? Is he to be the embittered but noble representative 
of an outcast race or is he to be nothing more than a stage villain? We saw 
him embodying Venetian materialism in its most poisonous form. Antonio, 
Bassanio, and even Salanio and Salarino are tainted with it, but in Shylock 
it has become a disease which has rotted his soul. He has his moments of 
grandeur as the ill-used outcast and as the voice of suffering Jewry through 
the ages (“What's his reason? I am a Jew’) but we tried to keep this element 
firmly in its place and never let the audience forget that Shylock represented 
the evil that only Belmont could conquer. This solved for us the problem 
of Shylock’s last exit. Does he stalk proudly defiant from the stage? Not 
in our interpretation. His wickedness has been overcome and good has tri- 
umphed. Therefore Shylock—a beaten man—cringed off the stage. 

The curious melancholy of Antonio fits into this scheme of things. ‘In 
sooth I know not why I am so sad’, he says, and his young companions are 
as baffled as he is as to the cause. But what is more logical than to see his 
melancholy as a world-weariness arising from a life spent in the barren pur- 


suit of wealth in the rat-race of Venice (‘Land rats and water rats’, forsooth!)? 
His only joy in life is the happiness of his friend, Bassanio, for whom he will 
sacrifice himself utterly. For indeed what else has he to live for? 

Some people who are willing to suspend disbelief over the improbabilities 
of the pound of flesh story, jib at the caskets and the fantastic method of 


choosing Portia’s husband. The only thing to do is to take this as pure fairy 
tale where the Prince Charming must inevitably win the lady. The caskets, 
however, are important for they illustrate the rejection by Belmont of the 
alien qualities of violence (Morocco) and absurd pride (Arragon). Only the 
man of true heart who ‘judges not by show’ can win the lady of Belmont. 
Therefore the caskets must be prominently displayed and (as Wilson Knight 
insists) of a significant size. We set them up, rising diagonally one above 
the other, on a sort of altar in the central arch, so that they dominated the 
stage when they were displayed. (One warning here—don’t let a kindly 
stage-hand paint the inscriptions on the caskets. One night our Arragon 
picked up the wrong casket, and was quite nonplussed by seeing before his 
eyes one inscription while the prompter was desperately giving him a differ- 
ent one!) 

No-one today is likely to emulate Henry Irving and end the play with 
Shylock’s last exit. Some may still feel, however, that the last act is an anti- 
climax after the excitements of the trial scene. If the producer shares this 
view he will destroy the whole play. The last act, drenched in moonlight, 
music and poetry, consolidates the triumph of Belmont. Shylock, deservedly 
beaten, retreats into perspective, and one leaves the theatre delighting in the 
beauty of Portia’s garden and the happiness that all the pleasanter characters 
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have achieved. The comedy of the lost rings may be slight, but, played 
with grace and charm, it can captivate an audience. 

As in all Shakespeare plays, speed of action and continuity are essential. 
To this end we used a permanent set which could be changed from Venice 
to Belmont simply by drawing curtains behind the arches. A traverse curtain 
is extremely useful, as it leaves the fore-stage for acting while changes may 
be made behind it. (A good example of this occurs in Act II Scene ii where 
at Gratiano’s entry he and Bassanio can move to the fore-stage while the 
traverse is drawn behind them so that Jessica’s balcony can be set up.) We 
also made use of two pages who drew curtains and moved stools in full view 
of the audience. There is, of course, no need to stop the action simply be- 
cause the text announces a new scene. Frequently in this play several scenes 
can be run together and played as one with a consequent gain of speed and 
coherence—providing that there has been no slavish attempt to ‘localise’ each 
scene by realistic backgrounds. The only major cut we made in the text 
was to delete Act Ill Scene v completely. This is a feeble scene and was 
clearly intended to give Portia time to change her costume for the Trial 
Scene. If an interval is inserted after Act III Scene iv, the costume changing 
can be done then. (We had two intervals—the first being after Act I 
Scene vi.) 

When it comes to casting, it is essential to have a well-matched Portia and 
Shylock. It is probably easier to find an adequate Shylock than a Portia 
(evil offering more dramatic scope than virtue), but the balance of the play 
will be upset if the Belmont element is swamped by a powerful Shylock. 
This is an argument for using an older boy for Portia, if no girls are available, 
rather than a young boy ‘who looks like a girl’. Not only must Portia be 
able to stand up to Shylock—and eventually dominate him—in the Trial 
Scene: she must also be indisputably in command at Belmont. Young and 
charming as she is, she must also be the great lady who, like Olivia, ‘sways 
her household’ single-handed and deals with her various suitors with firm- 
ness and dignity. Yet she is also an ‘unlessoned girl’, eager to place herself 
and her wealth in the hands of her husband, and revealing a youthful delight 
in the dressing-up as a lawyer and in the comedy of the rings. In other words, 
there is a great deal of variety in the character of Portia and if I have written 
about her at greater length than about Shylock, it is because I feel there is 
more danger of her part being underestimated. 

Shylock is obviously the part for one’s star actor and the important thing 
here is to get him to see his role as part of the pattern and not as a chance 
‘to do an Irving’. 

There are several good ‘straight’ parts—Bassanio, Gratiano, Lorenzo, the 
Duke, Salanio and Salarino. The last two present a challenge to actor and 
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producer to create real characters from these useful gossipers, whose chief 
function is to let the audience know what has been happening off-stage. 
Among the ‘character’ parts Tubal affords scope for a sly study in sycophancy; 
Morocco demands a good presence and a fine voice, while Arragon might 
suit the local ‘silly ass’, providing he has style and is not allowed to overdo it. 
The comics are not given much chance by Shakespeare, but a perky Launcelot 
who is prepared to put over his difficult opening monologue with more 
enthusiasm than it deserves will find the audience takes to him and his foolery 
with old Gobbo. 

Antonio has been left till last because in some ways he has the most difficult 
role. His chief function is to suffer rather than to do, and that demands 
considerable powers of acting. This is most apparent in the Trial Scene, 
where he has very few lines to speak but where his feelings are intense. For 
this role one would look for a boy of some maturity with a natural dignity 
of speech and movement, as well as a kindliness which makes the young 
Bassanio his friend. Added to this, he needs the intelligence to appreciate 
the importance of his part—and the difficulty of playing it! 

Finally a word about the speaking of the verse. The chances are that the 
school actors will begin by racing through their lines with far too little var- 
iation of pace, pitch and intonation. When pulled up for this, they may 
fall back on a laboured and unnatural delivery which is even more painful 
to hear. (I recently endured a Macbeth spoken at what I can only describe 
as ‘dictation speed’.) The first essential is that the actors should understand 
every word they are saying. Children can recite quite confidently without 
the faintest idea of what they are talking about; but this can never become 
acting. When they know what they are saying, the producer must train 
them to speak convincingly. 

Here the essential quality is sincerity. It is the producer who allows his 
Portia to deliver “The quality of mercy’ speech like a test-piece in a ‘good 
diction’ contest, and his Bassanio to read Antonio’s letter in a voice throb- 
bing with false emotion who gets school Shakespeare a bad name. Even the 
most formal and elaborate speeches (such as those in the casket scenes or in 
the moonlit garden) must be genuinely felt by the actors in their roles. This, 
of course, would apply to any dramatic speaking but the fact that this play 
is mostly in blank verse is a further complication. 

The young actor faces the same problem as the professional—he must 
make poetry, written according to a formal pattern sound as ‘real’ as natural 
speech, and yet he must not deny the audience the pleasure of the music 
and rhythm of the verse. There is no easy way out: it is just as wrong to 
treat dramatic verse as highly-charged prose as to declaim it in a metronomic 
thythm. Probably it is best to get young actors to speak the lines with sincerity 
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and understanding first—without checking them too much over rhythmic 
inaccuracies in the early stages. But as soon as the lines begin to mean some- 
thing then the actors must be made aware of the fact that they are speaking 
blank verse—and that this does not mean a mechanical thumping of alternate 
syllables but the expression of a subtle rhythmic counterpoint between the 
basic blank verse measure and the infinite variations Shakespeare weaves 
around it. Such an art is not mastered quickly, but young actors are quite 
capable of learning the rudiments. If they add to this Shakespeare's own 
advice and ‘speak the speech trippingly on the tongue’ then they will gen- 
uinely deserve the generous applause which audiences of parents and friends 
so freely give. 


‘INDEPENDENT?’ TELEVISION 


...as Tide magazine reported, “There are those at Philip Morris... who 


subscribe to the idea that an extremely good show might never sell products. 


Reason: you tend to talk about the programme during commercials . . . This 
raises questions. Is an advertiser better off with a less than top-rated show 
in order to get commercials across?’ . . . (are) some of the resolutely mediocre 
shows on television that way by design, to increase the impact of the com- 
mercials? 


The Hidden Persuaders, Vance Packard 
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by 
ALEXANDER FRANKLIN 


Lecturer in Speech and Drama, Furzedown College, London 


TEACHERS WHO produce plays frequently give strange reasons for doing 
so. They talk about children’s pleasure, parents’ pleasure and team spirit; 
some say, indifferently, that their school has always done plays and now they 
are expected; others even point to the necessity of raising various funds. 
None of these reasons has sufficient educational validity. A production must 
have either literary or theatrical value, otherwise it has no place in school. 
School life is too short to contain anything but education. 

Since the war there has been a great increase in school drama, but the 
educational purpose of school plays has not always been stressed. The pion- 
eers have tended to think quantitatively and to praise anything dramatic, 


good or bad, in their endeavours to establish 4 subject hitherto looked upon 


as an extra. But now they have every right to consider these preliminaries 
over; they need to find new developments. Indeed, they would be well 
advised to do so, for there is a growing body of opinion which, from being 
favourably disposed to school drama, begins to suspect it of leading nowhere. 
It is the standard of much of the work that gives cause for doubt. 

The maximum educational value is not obtained simply by doing a job; 
it must be done well. Inferior play productions (whether in the school or 
adult context) do not make their full contribution to either the appreciation 
of literature or theatre. This is especially the case when the play is not of 
outstanding literary quality, yet even a play which is poor when judged as 
literature can possess theatrical merit. I must make it plain that I am thinking 
of plays which are presented to an audience. I am not reckoning with class- 
room and private exercises, although these are legitimately school drama. 
In that work a different standard is acceptable. It is, after all, introductory. 
I see the public performance as a culmination of all school dramatic work; 
a culmination which is effected in the later stages of secondary education 
and to which all less formal drama, in primary and secondary schools, has 
been leading. 

In the public presentation an adequate standard cannot be achieved unless 
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the acting is technically sound. The basic technique of the actor is projection. 
This can be learned through exercise and practice, as it is in the drama schools; 
it can be developed through experience alone, as many an old trouper can 
demonstrate. Few young children (i.e. of primary school age) can manage 
it, even when they have teachers who know how to help them. True, there 
are ‘naturals’, but they are comparatively rare, and a pattern of school work 
cannot be worked out for the benefit of the exceptional child. To allow a 
young child to make a public appearance when he has not the technique to 
handle it makes nonsense of acting; worse still, it can upset him emotionally. 
There is no place for the public performance in the primary school. 

When I express this view I am usually answered with an argument about 
children’s enjoyment. Enjoyment alone has never, as far as I know, been 
an acceptable aim in education. In any case, do all young children enjoy 
acting in public? If, when questioned, they say they do, are they not giving 
the answer they believe to be expected of them? Every teacher knows this 
childish trait. My observations lead me to the conclusion that most young 
children are frightened of public appearances. I have seen them utterly be- 
wildered; I have seen them distressed by such contingencies as the unexpected 
response of an audience. I have even met people with speech difficulties 
which can be traced to a possible origin in public acting at school. When 
adults appear to enjoy seeing young children act, they seem to me to derive 
their entertainment from the immature efforts and not the performances. 
This form of amusement is the same as that which can be had from watching 
the antics of apes who, whilst approaching human behaviour, never properly 
achieve it. 

But it is not only projection techniques which young children cannot 
accomplish. The whole concept of theatre (meaning drama in terms of 
physical presentation) is beyond them. Characterisation, shape, climax, and 
pace are all contained in a play text if it is a good play. Unless they are 
discovered, the play on the stage becomes no more than a recitation of the 
words in the book. Young children cannot grasp this. It is an intellectual 
process too great for them. 

Educationally, there are, of course, valuable dramatic opportunities in the 
primary school. Acting, when it is not tied to a script, can possess a vitality 
and spontaneity which is sound theatrical fare even when it is never seen 
outside the classroom and no record of it is made. This improvised acting, 
if well handled, is all the time leading to an understanding of theatre, although 
such considerations as self-confidence, co-operation, oral composition, etc., 
may be uppermost in the teacher’s mind. The time to bring the child to 
something of a more orthodox dramatic and theatrical performance is when 
he begins to feel the limitation of the informal work. Only the teacher on 
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the spot can say when this time is, for factors of intelligence and background 
enter into it, but the change from primary education to secondary is an 
obvious point of convenience. In practical terms the process is one of moving 
from unscripted acting to the play contained in a text, and from the class- 
room floor to the school stage. 

In the transitional process improvised acting can be used as a basis for 
play-making. A normal introduction is to ‘solidify’ some suitable improvi- 
sation (by practising it, pruning it, adding to it) and then to have it written 
down. At first this is usually the teacher's lot and he may need to make 
notes during the improvisations or perhaps take some tape recordings of 
them. At all stages the efforts can be discussed by the children so that the +y 
help actively to build up a play and gain some grasp of play construction. 
When the children understand more about the craft, they can do their own 
writing, groups of them, perhaps, being responsible for specified parts of 
the action. In these ways literary composition and practical presentation are 
combined. It is an active and academic study. The theatre is both. Other 
methods can be developed. A ‘home-made’ scene can be compared with 
the work of a master dramatist. The forum scene from Julius Caesar may 
mean more in dramatic and theatrical terms if a ‘crowd-conflict’ situation 
has been improvised first. In the final stage of the transition, the class may 
devise their own plays without recourse to improvised acting by way of 
preliminary. This exercise, however, is not essential. Indeed, only a small 
percentage of children can manage it. Its greatest use is in the grammar 
school. 

The process of making play scripts, once it has been begun, should not 
entirely supersede improvisation which can be practised for its own sake 
and as the most economical method of acquiring purely theatrical skills. It 
is largely used for this purpose in drama schools. And just as it is undesirable 
for the child to go too suddenly to the acting of a published play, so, too, it 
would seem better if he can be led gradually to an appearance on a stage. 

Most of our schools are equipped with proscenium stages. The proscenium 
stage is the most difficult for the actor as it demands the greatest use of pro- 


jection techniques. He is separated from the audience by a two-fold barrier: 
a barrier of space, and a barrier of light (the actor being illuminated whilst 
the audience is in darkness). The necessity to negotiate this barrier is the 


reason for projection. But no other form of staging allows such opportu- 
nities for design, lighting and composition, and as the non-acting side of a 
production gives many creative opportunities to secondary school children 
who have no talent or desire for acting, the proscenium stage affords them 
the best chances. But for the child who is in the transitional stage of acting, 
other forms of staging may be kinder to him and help him to make contact 

( 
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with an audience. The arena stage and the apron stage, in that order, are 
useful forerunners. 

I confess that the arena stage used in adult presentations does not appeal 
to me. It creates difficulties of lighting; it is not easy to compose grouping; 
its essential intimacy is an embarrassment. Educationally, however, it is 
commendable, for the acting area is the same as that used in informal drama 
and there need be few considerations of directional playing. The close prox- 
imity of the audience may worry some children, but they are likely to be 
worried by an audience at first wherever they are acting. The apron stage 
(perhaps used in conjunction with a floor acting area to make an ‘open stage’) 
gives something nearer to the proscenium but, because the player is still close 
to the spectators, it does not possess the proscenium stage isolation. Both 
arena and apron impose certain limitations in choice of play. This is another 
reason why, in my view, the greatest measure of theatrical experience can 
be gained from the proscenium stage and why, eventually, children should 
have the use of it. ! 

All these considerations lead to an assessment of the qualities required in 
the secondary school drama teacher, whether he be a specialist or a member 
of the English staff, or (ideally) both. He should, of course, be competent 
practically and academically, but, above all, he should be conversant with 
the professional theatre from a play-goer’s point of view and be able to assess 
standards. It is unlikely that he will have professional knowledge of all 
departments of a production, but some of them he must know well. Many 
of the departments are technical and the more a producer knows about them 
the greater can be his contribution, but, when brought to its lowest terms, 
theatrical production is a matter of commonsense and experience of theatre- 
going. That is why the school producer must know the professional theatre 
where, for all the fact that there are plenty of bad presentations, there is the 
greatest chance of seeing good work. Some producers feel particularly ham- 
pered by their lack of knowledge about speech, but this should not deter 
them. Speech is a subject to be studied in its own right and it cannot be 
taught through drama except at the expense of drama. Those who know 
what happens in the theatre thre..h frequent play-going, who understand 


1] would stress that I am dealing here with various types of stages from an educa- 
tional point of view, and I am not concerned with historical reconstructions. I feel 
this needs to be pointed out, at the risk of repeating myself, in view of Dr. Leslie 
Hotson’s recent and convincing theories on Elizabethan theatres in Shakespeare's 
Wooden O. His deductions on the use of a ‘raised arena stage’ might well be employed 
in the ‘pre-proscenium’ acting of children. It would be a worth-while experiment 
to see how they manage it. It might be a most valuable form of stage to the educa- 
tionist. 
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the handling of children and the organisation of a major project, as it is fair 
to assume all teachers should, can tackle the staging of a play. 

It is not only the producer who should be a theatre-goer; children also 
need to see plays. As play-goers they cannot start too young. Clearly, 
children living in remote and theatre-less parts of the country do not have 
much opportunity, except through amateur performances, and the majority 
of these are of so inadequate a standard as to obscure the educational value 
of theatre. It is a matter of particular regret to me, as an adjudicator at adult 
and youth drama festivals, to see how spurious standards are accepted through 
a general lack of familiarity with theatre. Television is no adequate substi- 
tute. Even were it fair to assume that all television productions are of a 
high standard, which is not the case, the living room is not an auditorium 
and without live actors, audience response is unproductive. One of the ways 
in which children might become more ‘live theatre conscious’ is for local 
authorities to provide for good professional companies to visit the schools. 
Not enough is being done about this at the moment. It is as a spectator 
that the child will eventually derive most, if not all, of his pleasure from 
the theatre. When children take part in school productions to extend their 
acquaintanceship with the theatre, it is primarily a spectator’s knowledge 
that is being developed. The connoisseur needs a technical knowledge of 
a craft even though he may not himself practice it. 

I have said that plays may possess theatrical value even when they are 
inferior as literature. It may be argued that we should concern ourselves 
only with those plays that are sound m both respects. I fully endorse this 
view. Realistically, however, it has to be accepted that there is a shortage 
of good plays for children, especially for girls. The world’s best drama is 
not easy. It is a pity that there are so few worth-while dramas in one act. 
Many of the lessons of drama and theatre can be taught through the one-act 
play. But there is little profit in bemoaning the shortage of good examples. 
They are ever likely to be in short supply. Those subjects which suit the 
one-act form (horror, absurdity, literary jest, etc.) are either unsuitable or 
too difficult for schools. The condensed structure means that none but the 
best can write them and now-a-days they do not represent a reasonable 
commercial proposition to the best writers. Thus one is constantly asked 
for suggestions for suitable plays, short and long. It is hardly possible to 
give actual play titles. Only the producer can choose a play and choice 
depends upon many factors: the age and ability of the children, the stage 
and production facilities, and the producer’s own capabilities. From a liter- 
ary and theatrical standpoint, the material must also be suitable. Here the 
considerations are an acceptable story or theme; well constructed dialogue; 
definite characterisation, situations and plot. It is positive writing that means 
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most to children. Only at the later stages of secondary education do subtleties 
of plot and character appeal, and innuendo, upon which so much sophisti- 
cated drama is based, is an adult taste. Of all aspects of drama, characterisa- 
tion is the hardest for children, and I have almost given up looking for it. 
Good character portrayal implies an appreciation of human values and is 
normally based on an observation of life which a child at school is not old 
enough to comprehend or have experienced. But there are compensations, 
especially in the use that can be made of a child’s imaginative experience of 
the action of living. Where so many plays written specifically for children 
fail is that they do not allow the child’s imaginative experience full rein; they 
are rooted in reality. Yet even the most material phases of child development 
do not exclude fantasy. Neither, of course, is good quality drama actually 
on the realistic plane, however much it may appear to be so. The realism 
of Galsworthy or Dodie Smith is only a simulated realism, as an examination 
of their texts will show. 

The school production is always a record of difficulties and often, for the 
producer, sheer slog. But few educational projects are developed without 
effort and determination. Some extra effort in making certain that the maxi- 
mum educational value is being wrung out of it can ensure that the bulk of 
the energy is not mis-spent. 


[This article is an expression of the author’s views, and does not necessarily 
reflect the view of the L.C.C.| 


THE PRESS 


The absence of newspapers, the absence of news about what men are doing 
in different parts of the world to make life more livable or unlivable is the 
greatest single boon. If we could just eliminate newspapers a great advance 
would be made, I am sure of it. Newspapers engender lies, hatred, greed, 
envy, suspicion, fear, malice. We don’t need the truth as it is dished up to 
us in the daily papers. We need peace and solitude and idleness. 

Henry Miller, The Colossus of Maroussi 





PUNCTUATION POLISH 
by 
JEROME HANRATTY 


Collyer’s School, Horsham 








“With nought but truth.’ (Shakespeare: Othello). 

‘And thus much touching the discredits drawn from the fortunes of learned 
men.’ (Bacon: The Advancement of Learning) 

‘No garret, no shoemaking, no One Hundred and Five, North Tower, now!” 
(Dickens: A Tale of Two Citic s). 

‘A flat white road with a rather noble avenue of umbrella pines for the first 
few hundred yards.’ (D. H. Lawrence: Sea and Sardinia). 

“Tomorrow's weather? Mostly dry with sunny periods.’ (B.B.C. Weather 
Forecast). 

“Rather the contrary.” (The Times Leader). 

‘Time, Gentlemen, please!” (Old Saying) 


SEVEN SENTENCES—and each without a finite verb. These examples sug- 
gest a problem that I suppose most English teachers find with most forms: 
expression which does not conform to the rules. Often the expression is, in 
itself, very good expression: it may be very apt; it may be very descriptive 


—particularly when it concerns lively immediately-felt impressionistic de- 


scription with a striking use of imaginative and original vocabulary, meta- 
phor, and figure. Often, too, the addition of the necessary words to make 
the sentences ‘correct’ weakens their force—rendering vigorous expression 
flabby, without contributing any positive qualities. And in such instances 
the child himself can see no logical point in their insertion, other than obed- 
ience to a seemingly arbitrary rule, and no advantage other than correctness. 
Closely allied to the omission of essential words (usually verbs and subjects) 
is a sloppiness of punctuation generally—with perhaps string after string of 
main clauses linked only by commas. Again, it can very often be the imagi- 
native impressionistic writing that shows the sloppiness. The sentences in the 
dull essay may be impeccably constructed and punctuated. 

It is, of course, necessary to have these rules and to insist on them. They 
are basic to clear written communication; they are a very good discipline; 
their absence opens the way to a chaotic splurge of incoherent logorrhoea: 
their use is necessary to pass the G.C.E. With many of our pupils we have 
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a hard enough job getting them to write a straightforward simple sentence 
or a properly punctuated pair of clauses anyway without our making a burden 
for our own wrists by ignoring the attention that should be paid to these 
basic principles—or entirely flaunting them. 

Such are the views that support their enforcement—yet the problem is 
still there, and surely only the most utilitarian pedant would feel he could, 
without loss, avoid it. Are we going to spoil or dilute the overall effect of 
sharp figurative composition by smoothing all expression into its prescribed 
forms: Are we going to play the game down the middle, straighten out the 
fancy bits, and ensure that the candidate passes his ‘O’ Level—regardless of 
any loss: The answer I think lies in obeying the letter of the law and taking 
definite steps to ensure that our pupils know how to organise the fancy bits 
—organise them through a purposeful use of punctuation which stresses its 
creative and positive functions instead of merely its disciplinary or restrictive 
side. 

The following example may make more clear what I mean: 


(a) Silver } «ves tinkled in icy circles as they whorled along the pavement. The road 
ae os mirror, slightly convex, shimmering and reflecting the crackling 
cold voundings. I thought of a scene of paralyzed beauty painted in 
Winter » « tret. A scene where people are not a part and silence is the subject. 
Cold and .-hite. 


Correctly punctuated, this extract could read something like this: 


(b) Silver leaves tinkled in icy circles as they whorled along the pavement. The road 
a continuous mirror slightly convex, was shimmering and reflecting the crackling 
cold of its surroundings. I thought of a scene of paralyzed beauty, painted in 
Winter's garret. It was a scene where people are not a part and silence is the 
subject. It was cold and white. 


Here, one might say that the italicised additions, while ensuring correct- 
ness, do, nevertheless, tend to weaken the general force of the passage— 
detracting from its sharpness as a picture. “Was shimmering’ over-lengthens 
the verb, which not only has a flabby effect but also deadens the rhythm of 
the sentence, making it flat—with the conventional regularised foreseeable 
stresses on each main point. To use ‘shimmered’ instead of ‘was shimmering’ 
would avoid this—but would perhaps take away from the ‘ing’ effect: which 
gives the impression of fluidity—of the reflecting road stretching indeter- 
minedly into the distance. The adding of verbs and subjects to the last two 
sentences again has a diluting effect and also spoils the overall construction 
of the passage: the sentences seem to be tagged on as after-thoughts—the 
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whole being a set of extensions instead of a neatly constructed scheme of 
inter-relating parts. 

With slight changes and a more imaginative use of punctuation the passage 
can become more of a unit: with the rules obeyed and the impressionistic 
sharpness preserved. 


(c) Silver leaves tinkled in icy circles as they whorled along the pavement on to the 
road; a continuous mirror, slightly convex, shimmering and reflecting the crack- 
ling cold of its surroundings. I thought of a scene of paralyzed beauty, painted 
in Winter's garret; a scene where people are not a part and silence is the subject 
—cold and white. 


Other improvements could, of course, be made. The whole passage could 
be twisted around, altered and added to, for extra vividness—but the version 
above does I think come closest to the author’s original conception and, very 
important in this sort of descriptive writing, preserves the original rhythm. 
It may be that rhythm plays a more fundamental part in this problem than 
we think. Our own thoughts and speech are rarely syntactically correct; 
and it may be that the sort of writer who makes these mistakes is the sort 
who hears his expression in his head beforehand—and it comes out as he 
hears it. The comparison with poetry (which itself is so often solecistic) is 
a relevant one here. For this reason, if for no other, it is surely desirable that 
we should try and cultivate in our English composition classes some com- 
promistic method of organising any similar extremes of expression when 
they occur. 

This organising can, of course, be done in many ways: use of the active 
voice, use of metaphor in verbs, use of conjunctions and prepositions (e.g. 
‘on to’ in the preceding example), use of short phrases and compound adjec- 
tives to replace unwieldly clauses. We tend to forget these various devices 
—or to forget that our pupils are not so familiar with them as perhaps they 
might be. However, a method I have found very useful in the classroom is 
stressing the more subtle uses of punctuation—particularly the ‘cinderellas’: 
colon, dash, and semi-colon. It is not uncommon to find, in an essay, nothing 
else used but full stops and commas—the latter often used wrongly: bits of 
string tying up a machine. The semi-colon has an obvious function here in 
tightening up the sentence construction; the colon is not only useful for 
balance and for introducing something but is also like a tube or a mirror: 
it forms a positive connection, throwing into focus some important aspect 
so that it is in a stronger position to be looked at; the dash can be used for 
interjection, parenthesis, or for dramatic pause and effect—and for suddenly 
punching out some short sharp unverbed important point: some point which, 
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like an actor’s exit line, needs to be stressed. (But it is well not to overdo 
the dash—a surplus tends to turn them into little more than galvanised 
commas.) Italics, rows of dots, brackets, and exclamation marks are other 
staples of punctuation which we could well see more of in children’s writing 
and which can contribute a great deal towards giving compression, crispness 


—and, paradoxically, variety and flexibility—in sentence construction. 

The actual teaching of this polished or ‘advanced’ punctuation could, « 
course, be given in a formal lesson, but a more contextual method is to 
introduce it during revision of written work. A classful of written essays 
can usually produce at least one example of sloppy punctuation. To secure 
individual treatment in a class of over-thirty, shove it on the board. The 
class can then take it apart, orally and in books, and can eventually arrive, 
after discussion and with guidance, at some definitive version which doesn’t 
destroy the original but organises it—in the same way as good dramatic blank 
verse is often an organisation of original colloquial speech. The discussion, 
and the various ‘improvements’ suggested, besides helping to retain the idea 
in the child’s mind, are very useful in working towards a feeling for punctua- 
tion as a creative contribution to the sentence. The following is a typical 
example. 

(a) is the original version in the exercise book. 

(a) The keeper lifts his arm for the final stroke and at last the tree is falling, with an 
ear-splitting sound that drowns the continuous chopping, crushing the unfortu- 
nate trees in its path as though they were matchsticks, and now it lies embedded 
in the earth. 


The class were asked to improve on this and (b) is one of the suggested 


versions: 


(b) The keeper lifts his arm for the final stroke. At last the tree i 
ear-splitting roar that drowns the continuous Sars it crushes 
trees in its path as though they were matchsticks; and now 
the earth. 


This is better but has not much variety, each idea being tagged on in a 
regular progression with the punctuation doing little to point the pattern of 
the sentence—the more complex thoughts and feelings behind the expression. 
Doing it stage by stage on the board, with suggestions from the form and 
reasons elucidated for each mark of punctuation, we can arrive at a tighter 
more polished version: 


(c) The keeper lifts his arm for the final stroke . . . at last the tree is falling! With 
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an ear-splitting roar—drowning the continuous chopping—it crushes the unfor- 
tunate trees like matchsticks in its path: and now it lies embedded in the earth. 


Here, there is a build-up: the row of dots after ‘stroke’ suggests the pause 
and the anticipation as one imagines the axe coming down, and lengthens 
the idea of ‘falling’; the exclamation mark underlines the excitement (this is 
perhaps a little crude—but indicative); the sharpness of the dashes for paren- 
thesis adds to the atmosphere of violence, keeps the outline of the main 
statement clear, and, again, adds to the lengthening—the crashing falling of 
the long tree; the colon then gives a more definite break than a comma— 
to convey the stop as it hits the ground—and tees up quietly the final slow 
statement. 

There are, as one can well guess, dangers in using this method. It can be 
overdone, with lots of fancy bits of punctuation used only for punctuation’s 
sake. It can degenerate into a crossword-puzzle-type exercise of ingenuity. 
Often, simplicity is the best means of written expression and the fewer dots 
the better. Moreover, one might be chary of using it with less academically 
bright forms: one is often only too glad to get the straightforward correctness 
from these and any variation can be confusing (although it can too be ex- 
tremely successful and helpful). Correctly absorbed, however, all these nor- 
mally neglected punctuation marks are an advantage because, like the parts 
of a machine, each has an organic and positive function in a pattern which 


—to the child used to, say, building aero-models—has a definite and satisfying 
appeal. The efiect on the child’s writing, and on the child himself, is similarly 


creative. Almost therapeutic. 





POETRY AND THE 
SECONDARY MODERN BOY 


az 








by 
ALAN CRANG 


THERE 1s a lot of nonsense talked about poetry in Secondary Modern 
schools. It is implied in journals and talks that it has great value in the class- 
room. As far as Secondary Modern boys are concerned this is not true. Its 
value is strictly limited. Its beauty and meaning is generally not appreciated 
by these boys, and the sooner this is realised by many educationists the better 
—the better for both boys and poetry. 

I was careful not to say that poetry has no value in Boys’ Secondary Mod- 
ern schools. It has, but it is strictly limited. I love poetry as much as anyone. 
It is because of this that I hate seeing it debased in schools where it is looked 
upon as cissyish, where boys do not have the intelligence to appreciate it, 
and where they are bored to tears at having it pushed down their throats. 

Expert educationists will tell us that we can capture the interests, imagina- 
tions and feelings of boys by the use of poetry. I have not found that this is 
the case in my own experience of this type of boy. It may be true in the 
Grammar school but it is not true in the Secondary Modern school—at least, 
only in a very few cases. 

It is not true for a number of reasons. To appreciate fine poetry requires 
a high degree of intelligence. One writer has said in support of learning 
poetry by heart that he was grateful for being made to learn Milton by heart 
and not to have done so would be ‘spiritual amputation’. No doubt this 
educationist was sincere, but probably was not a Secondary Modern boy. 
He was of Grammar school intelligence. He could, therefore, appreciate the 
finer points of poetry and not have that appreciation destroyed by the burden 
of learning it by heart. A Secondary Modern boy has not got this intelli- 
gence. Because he has not got it, he will not understand much of great poetry 
nor appreciate its beauty. He will, therefore, be bored to tears, and I don’t 
blame him. 

So, to the adolescent boy who cannot appreciate this poetry, much of it 
will seem cissyish. Much of it is read superficially. Skylarks and daffodils, 
sprites and fairies will hold nothing for him; lovers, fair maidens and dragons 
will either embarrass him or make him laugh; most of Shakespeare, Milton 
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and Wordsworth will be completely beyond his comprehension. I have 
heard many teachers plugging these for all their worth. No wonder the 
boys hate poetry. 

Similarly it is a mistake to think that they will be enthralled by exciting 
epics and adventure stories of old. They will not. “The Ancient Mariner’, 
‘The Ballad of the Revenge’, “Ghent to Aix’, ‘Drake’s Drum’ and “The 
Highwayman’ leave them cold and fed up simply because they understand 
little of it and it is far from their experience. 

For them to have to sit through these poems while they are read by a 
teacher who probably cannot read poetry anyway, is bad enough; to have 
to learn them by heart is intolerable. I would say in contrast to many educa- 
tionists that there is no place for the learning of poetry by heart. To foist 
great poetry on boys in this fashion only serves to debase it. As they are 
incapable of understanding or appreciating Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony or 
Shakespeare's Hamlet, so they are with Wordsworth or Keats. It is about 
time that we stopped pretending that the Secondary Modern child is as 
intelligent as the Grammar school child. 

Before I bring the wrath of poetry lovers and educationists upon my head, 
let me say that I think there are some types of poetry that these boys will 
appreciate, but let me qualify this. I believe that any poetry given to them 
should be treated more as an entertainment than as a formal class lesson. 
There should be little or no copying it down; there should be absolutely no 
learning it by heart, I say again; and here should be the minimum of expla- 
nation. The lesson should be mainly listening to a teacher who can read 
poetry tolerably well. Most teachers can’t. They either read in a monotone 
or rasping voice, or feel that they have to put on a special ‘poetic’ voice— 
all emotional. This is not a condemnation. It is a statement of fact. Few 
teachers can sing well enough to perform in front of a class and they would 
not dream of doing so. They leave it to the expert. So I say, leave poetry 
reading to the expert; the person who can choose the right poem and read 
it properly. 

This brings me on to a few practical suggestions. I have said that most 
Secondary Modern boys do not have the ability to appreciate most great 
poetry. But this does not exclude all poetry, and by choosing the right sort 
of poem, both teacher and boys will find great reward and enjoyment. 

I have found that most of these poems are from the simple, but nevertheless 
lovely, folk heritages of this country and particularly America. These are 
written in simple language but still with beauty. They usually have a straight- 
forward story which the boys can easily understand and associate with life; 
and they often have the advantage of familiarity. They have perhaps been 
popular songs, or connected with films or television. Don’t despise this. 
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There is nothing wrong with it. If we can get these boys to appreciate beauty 
even in the most ordinary thing, we have done well. We are more likely 
to achieve success at their level than at Milton’s. 

The type of poem that I have in mind are the folk ballads of Britain and 
especially America. The Western story of the outlaw Jesse James for example 
I have found a particular favourite. There is a story told simply; there is 
action and the boys are quite familiar with Jesse—more so than with the 
‘Ancient Mariner’ or ‘Granville’. “Tom Dooley’, ‘Frankie and Johnny’, 
‘Casey Jones’, ‘John Henry’ are others from America and there are good 
records of them being sung too, which goes down very well. From this 
side of the Atlantic the choice is more limited but there is material in the 
Sea Shanties and early ballads like ‘Lord Randall’ and ‘Sir Patrick Spens’, if 
translated to modern English. 

But our poetry lesson need not be limited to this type of poem. We can 
read ‘accepted’ poets but only the simpler, action-packed poems. Some non- 
sense verse by Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll appeal to the younger ones. 
In this connection I should like to mention a book that most Secondary 
Modern boys have enjoyed when I have read from it. That is Verse and 
Worse, published by Faber. There are some excellent comic verses in it, but 
be careful—some are not suitable. One or two of Eliot’s “Cat’ poems also 
appeal, and some of Vachel Lindsay. The more folky poems of Hardy and 
Frost are often liked but it is as well to keep to the shorter ones. A good 
point to remember in any poetry lesson. 

I have said that copying poetry should be limited. However, some good 
results can be obtained by letting the boys write their own poems. Let them 
choose their own subjects within reason, and point out that you do not want 
conscious poetic phraseology. If you try for something on the lines of folk 
poetry you may be pleasantly surprised at the results. I also think there is 
value in choral verse speaking if you are careful in your choice of subject. 

So I say that there is a place for poetry in a boys’ Secondary Modern school, 
but let’s get rid of the pretention and stick to poetry within the boys’ exper- 
ience. Keep it simple. Read short poems; and do not have a poetry lesson 
too often. They can’t take much of it, you know. 





THE STRANGE CASE OF 
THE SLEEPING SENATE 


eer 








by 
BRIAN JACKSON 


Last WEDNESDAY morning I was in Boots. At the front of the shop as 
you enter from Sidney Street is a stall spilling over with Penguins, Pan books, 
educational tests and model answers. Here, for instance, you can buy a set 
of model answers to the G.C.E. “O’ level paper in English Language. I did. 
It was of course not an official publication, but all the same it offered a highly 
efficient training in all the drills of grammar, in précis, the translation of old 
English, and in the analysis of logic and ambiguity at work in language. All 
these, that is, within the world of the English Language paper. 

In its way the book is excellent value. I'm sure that the model answers 
really are up to distinction level, and I’m sure too that distinction level, or 
something like it, can be achieved by the attentive study of these drills. But 
still I wonder if you can tell which of these sentences come from official 
questions, Ww hich are put forward (I hope) as ugly examples of how not to 
use English, and which are model answers. 

(1) ‘He looked askance at the idea of entertaining someone whom he dis- 

liked so much.’ 

(2) “There has been a shortage of eggs since the beginning of the war.’ 

(3) “Since the beginning of the war, eggs have been in short supply.’ 

(4) ‘The unfortunate victims w wom } suffered inundation by the 

floods were evacuated to alternative accommodation.’ 

) ‘The day may come when there emerges from the seemingly endless 
succession of conferences such a triumph for common sense that atomic 
disarmament by all the Powers simultaneously becomes practicable.’ 

I'll point up the confusion by telling you that (5) is a model answer, (3) is 
‘wrong’, (2) is ‘right’ and (4) is the examiner at work. . . . In so far as you 


can bring yourself to attend to language used like this, you may feel yourself 
slightly dazed, beginning to suffer from a kind of vertigo in which you can 
no longer tell ‘right’ from ‘wrong’ nor up from down. Cut away from the 


context of the drills, the language seems remote from living speech, from 

any kind of rational or urgent communication. The examples tend to be 

grotesque polysyllabic castellations built round blanks. It is language used to 
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demonstrate certain formal skills and some touches of propriety and logic 
but language which, never moving from individual experience, is in the end 
about nothing at all. It is language used from without, and never felt from 
within, language remaining at the level of ‘exercise’. It is the language that 
comes from within the enclosed world of the English Language paper. 

I don’t apologise for shaking these feeble examples so hard. They are, I 
think, mere droplets on the shore; out there in the schools are great engulfing 
waves. Thousands of young people are being put through the drills of logic, 
grammar and mere ingenuity which associate with language in this way. 
This is the standard training for the “O’ level paper. In the course of that 
preparation the orthodoxy of their spelling will be somewhat polished, there 
will be a reaching after the remoter points of punctuation and, at best, the 
cognitive surface of the mind will be extended some degrees. The best papers 
will catch and test what Dr. Holloway terms ‘the lighzer play of the intelli- 
gence’, and the poorer ones will put the candidates aridly through a highly 
markable drill. The English Language paper drags grammar school teaching 
off course for at least two years and leads nowhere. It doesn’t much improve 
the formal qualities in the sixth, it doesn’t—since it springs from nothing 
deep or personal—offer any guide to future performance in any subject. It 
is good when it is over and done with, and the sixth can concentrate on vital 
studies, as the younger forms could work the basic modes of guiding growth. 

So much for the English Language paper. Its whole existence and con- 
ception has been consistently challenged by (I think) the most perceptive and 
able teachers of English in schools. The evidence against it, the suggestion 
of alternatives, the record of how it has crippled middle school English is 
there—amongst other places—in the back numbers of the educational jour- 
nals; particularly The Journal of Education and THE USE OF ENGLISH. It is to be 
heard in any lively staff-room. But by 1960 it seemed to some as if there 
might be some movement towards resolution, some discontent with these 
vacuities at the point where decisions are taken. 

And then the University acted. Amid the high excitement of the debate 
on entrance qualifications, the compulsory Latin paper was edged out. There 
was such a hullabaloo about what went out that hardly anyone noticed what 
sidled in. The new entrance requirements propose what is termed a ‘use of 
English’ paper. Only Dr. Holloway, I believe, spotted the familiar skeleton 
—all other eyes were turned towards the Exit. He has since put the case 
against this paper in Universities Quarterly. It threatens to be an advanced 
English paper for the sixth. No doubt it will be much more ingenious, more 
clever, sophisticated, even amusing. But nonetheless still ‘within the world 
of the English Language paper’, and still calling out and testing merely the 
lighter play of the intelligence. No doubt it will be the best of that kind of 
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thing, but it will be very surprising if that kind of thing is more rewarding 
at university level than it has been in schools. 

Well, it is possible to understand how a preoccupied Senate approved a 
paper carrying the persuasive title of ‘use of English’. All of us would wish 
to meet English better used, and, in due place, see its more formal qualities 
not utterly neglected in schools or by undergraduates. And further, this same 
title belongs to the journal which has done most to radiate intelligent English 
teaching in schools. But the journal THE USE OF ENGLISH works from much 
profounder centres, and stands for a precisely opposite conception to the paper 
called ‘use of English’. For those not closely involved in the teaching of 
English there is some plea of initial bewilderment. 

Yet the schools are to pay a price for this frolic. With one sleepy gesture 
the burden of sixth form teaching has been weighted and English teaching 
(in particular) unfocused. It’s idle to pretend that the sixth form course won’t 
be altered because of the new entrance requirement. Of course it will; and 
once again energies will be splayed out to the periphery that should properly 
go to establishing central understandings. These lighter skills will demand 
their drills, and the drills will claim time and spirit that should go elsewhere, 
to moving more deeply into a special field or to nourishing the budding 
contact between this study and that. It doesn’t look as if the University has 
realised the violent effect its requirements must have on school life. Its action 
gives a sixth form extension, a further range, an aim of sorts to the English 
Language paper. Unexpectedly that now sits firmer than ever. I speak of 
the Senate’s action, but action seems too strong, too deliberate a word. It 
has the air of oversight, of inattention, the mood of something done as if in 
sleep. I summarise the issues cruelly, but those who care would do well to 
look at the current and coming numbers of Universities Quarterly, where the 
total case against is laid out as it cannot be here. I must say that I find it 
unanswerable. 

But if the Senate’s proposals quicken into being, it will not be long before 
Boots are stocking a new range of model answers, for the present scheme 
promises nothing but the old drills revived and lent a new sophistication. 
This will be no ‘use of English’ as the term has been understood in these 
pages, nor will it lead to any real improvement in undergraduate writing. 
The beginnings have been so facile, so careless of what has been learned. 

[The article above is reprinted from The Cambridge Review, by permission 
of the Editor. ] 
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No one who is interested in the teaching of English can doubt the value 
of THE USE OF ENGLISH. It is a pity, therefore, that from time to time articles 
and reviews appear which are likely to cause perplexity and irritation. 

While I was at an Institute of Education I was often told that this or that 
aspect of English teaching was bad. I often thought of asking what authority 
there was for these pontifical statements, but the lecturer seemed so remote, 
and I am afraid ineffectual, that it appeared hardly worthwhile. 

But this unasked and unanswered question comes frequently to mind as 
I read such reviews as that of Mr. Whitehead of the Winchester Book of Verse. 
With a fine magisterial flourish Mr. Whitehead tells us that it is his duty ‘to 
say, politely but firmly, that it would be deplorable if teachers elsewhere 
were to think it incumbent upon them to imitate the antiquated customs still 
celebrated at our principal public schools’. Now I have admiration for Mr. 
Whitchead’s integrity as a lecturer and for most of his contributions to your 
journal, and he may well be right that the learning of verse by heart is a 
deplorable and antiquated custom, but is there any definite proof of this: 
By definite proof I mean detailed and incontrovertible research work carried 
out by an experienced team of investigators. If not, and I suspect that this 
is the kind of problem to which it is impossible to put Q.E.D. at the bottom 
of the page, is not Mr. Whitehead merely expressing an opinion, and should 
not his wide reading in English literature have taught him that it is unwise, 
possibly dangerous, to be dogmatic about opinions? 

I wish that I could be as certain as Mr. Whitehead that learning poetry is 
either good or bad, but after twelve years of teaching I am still not certain, 
although if I were pressed to express an opinion I think that I should come 
down on the side of Mr. Lee. At school I was made to learn poetry by heart 
and I think, but I cannot be certain, that it has done me more good than 
harm. As a schoolmaster I have allowed myself to be influenced by the “U’ 
theory and have seldom made my boys learn poetry by heart, but I am now 
beginning to wonder whether I have neglected one way of ensuring that all 
my boys carried in their heads at least a few memorable passages of English 
verse. Would it really have led to a life-long hatred of English literature? 
If only I were as sure of the answer to that one as is Mr. Whitehead! 

I wish, too, that I could be as certain as some of your contributors are that 


précis, paraphrase and many other formal aspects of English ceaching are bad. 
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After all, from the practising teacher's point of view, nothing can be harder 
to teach and mark than précis and paraphrase. However, my own teaching 
experience has led me to believe that there are few better ways of teaching 
the two basic English skills—comprehension and expression—than by précis, 
and that paraphrase, if it is taught properly, is an invaluable mental exercise 
and can lead to a greatly enhanced appreciation of the original. But I am 
not going to be dogmatic about this, and if definite proof is forthcoming 
that I am wrong I shall be prepared to revise my opinion. This is not being 
timid, it is just being decently humble in the face of this vast, fascinating and 
insoluble problem of teaching English. However, I suppose few Training 
College lecturers can allow themselves the luxury of admitting how very 
little is known about this ‘subject’, the teaching of English. 

There is another aspect of Mr. Whitehead’s criticism of Mr. Lee’s book 
to which I should like to refer. Was it really necessary to indulge in that 
gibe about the public schools: Even if Mr. Lee’s methods are wrong, and 
Mr. Whitehead has not proved his case, what evidence had Mr. Whitehead 
at the time of writing this criticism that Mr. Lee’s methods are general in 
the public schools? At the beginning of my two-year A/S Level course I 
always attempt to justify to the boys the expenditure of so much time on 
the study of literature. I tell them, among other things, that their reading 
will make them more sensitive and understanding, but, when I read of the 
vicious quarrels which take place among the senior Wranglers in certain 
English Faculties, and when I read reviews such as Mr. Whitehead’s, with 
its obvious contempt for a great school, or Mr. Southam’s unpleasantness to 
Mr. Pinion because he happens to have chosen for his anthology some of 
Shelley’s poems which are not currently “O.K.’, I wonder whether I am 
misleading the hungry sheep. Where is the tolerance, courtesy and under- 
standing which should come from a lifetime of devotion to English literature? 
And, after all, an intellectual hatred is the worst. 

I could, of course, find other examples of this kind of unpleasantness in 
the bound volumes of THE USE OF ENGLISH which are beside my desk, but I 
must return to that pile of summaries and paraphrases which requires mark- 
ing, and what on earth shall I set 4.A to learn by heart for tomorrow’s prep? 
Perhaps Mr. Whitehead is right after all. 1 wonder what your readers think? 

JAMES GIBSON 
Dulwich College 
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RECORDS 


HENRY IV, PART 1, by William Shakespeare. Recorded by the Marlowe 
Society with Professional Players, directed by George Rylands, under the 
auspices of the British Council. [Argo Record Company Ltd., RG 208-211, 
four monophonic records at 39s. 9d. each.] 

Apart from this Henry IV, Part I, the Shakespeare records which I have used 

in class are not many. They include the H.M.V. Macbeth, Hamlet and Romeo 

sets, the Columbia record of scenes from As You Like It, and a comic Decca 
record which presents a quick-motion Julius Caesar in just under an hour. 

Each of these records, even the Decca, has some virtues; if I dwell for a 

moment on their short-comings, and on what seem to me to be the short- 

comings of spoken Shakespeare generally, it is only to explain my expecta- 
tions with regard to the Argo recording, and to show how far those expecta- 
tions have been met, and how far disappointed. 

What short-comings, then? There are, of course, the total misreadings of 
the text—not by any means unknown; Edith Evans’ Rosalind (her cheerfully 
casual ‘Go with me...and by the way you shall tell me where you live’) 
provides an example; and there are, much more common, the unlikely and 
the perverse readings: Alec Guinness, in the Old Vic Macbeth, gives us ‘Mak- 
ing the green one/red’. Then there are what might be called the prose 
mannerisms and hesitations—the attempts to impose on the verse a conver- 
sational quality which does not belong with it. You will rarely hear a 
satisfactory Enobarbus. I recall a recent one on the Third Programme who 
was pathetically comic in his failure to marry the (supposed) rough soldier 
with “The barge she sat in’. It cannot be done and oughtn’t to be attempted. 
This kind of fault will continue to occur until producers wake up to the fact 
that Shakespeare's poetry, in the matter of character and situation, does not 
attempt the close presentation of reality. More generally and pervasively, 
there is a failure to utter Shakespeare’s verse as verse—to speak evenly, to 
make the listener aware of both line and rhythm, and yet to avoid unnatural 
stresses and unnecessary pauses. A misplacing of pauses, and the introducing 
of unnecessary ones, are, I suppose, the most common of all verse-speaking 
faults in the Shakespeare actor of today—though some of the oddities have 
to be heard to be believed. The Decca (Old Vic) Julius Caesar gives us not 
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only ‘And grievously/hath Caesar answered it’ and “You will/compel me 
then to read the will?’ and ‘It is not meet you know how/Caesar loved you’ 
but also quainter examples, where the unnatural breaks are rendered more 
piquant by the almost entire non-observance of end-pauses. So we have: 
‘The evil that men do lives after them the good is oft/interred with their 
bones so let it be with Caesar’ and ‘Oh/judgement thou are fled to brutish 
beasts and men/have lost their reason’. I pick these out as extreme cases, 
but the fault, as I have said, is a general one. 

Now clearly we can lay part of the blame for this state of things on an 
inadequate training in the speaking of verse; but I think the root of the trouble 
lies in the fact that too many professional actors go before the public with 
an insufficient Shakespeare education. Perhaps I expect the impossible; for 
we already require so much from a repertory actor—so much in voice, pres- 
ence, personality, and adaptability—that the need for “Shakespeare-in-the- 
bones’ must usually be overlooked. Yet interpreting Shakespeare on the 
stage demands not only the qualities I have just mentioned, but also an in- 
telligent student’s long familiarity with Elizabethan English in general and 
Shakespeare’s plays in particular. I am aware that the would-be professional 
actor and the Shakespeare student sometimes go through the same univer- 
sities; but their paths diverge early, and they soon become two different 
types. And in the theatre the qualities of the second type are often needed 
to supplement those of the first. 

This brings me to the Argo recording of Henry IV, Part I. The production 
of it was in the hands of a scholar. He had the chance to choose his anonymous 
cast without an eye to their stage reputation, or even their suitability for the 
stage—to concentrate his attention on the play as a ‘sound’ production only, 
and to use his special knowledge to ensure an intelligently-spoken rendering 
of the printed text as we understand it. And if we were able to listen to the 
records by snatches and samples—to confine ourselves to the verse-speeches 
of Worcester, Northumberland, Sir Walter Blunt, Sir Richard Vernon, 
Mortimer, and even the very minor characters—we should undoubtedly say 
that he had achieved his object. We should be able to tell of lines spoken 
beautifully, in the modern, reputable, and non-clocutionary sense of the 
word, by actors competent to interpret them without intruding their own 
personalities upon us. Unluckily, this commendation cannot be offered to 
Hotspur and the Prince, and not always to King Henry. There is no doubt 
at all in my mind that as microphone actors these three are inferior to the 
best of those who read the other parts. You have only to listen to the Prince’s 
‘I know you all’, and to Hotspur’s “My liege, I did deny no prisoners’, to 
perceive that as speakers of blank verse these actors have something to learn. 
And when Hotspur says his lines as follows: 
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See how this river comes me cranking in, 
And cuts me from the best of all my land!— 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle, out! 


and drops his voice at ‘land’, you must conclude that he does not fully under- 
stand what he is reading. 

The intention behind the production is clear. As a recorded play-reading 
this Henry IV ought to be no mean achievement. It ought to be the sort of 
achievement which its sponsors, the British Council, clearly want it to be— 
an aid to the many, in this country and abroad, who at first find the printed 
text something of a struggle; who can read the words but occasionally miss 
the sense and the spirit; and who will be led by this means back to the book 
rather than forward to the stage. I personally welcome the absence of all 
but the most essential background noises and ‘effects’, nor do I much deplore 
the occasional lack of drama and urgency. But judged in terms of its special 
intention, this recording still falls short of a good play-reading; and this is 
all the more to be regretted because the speakers of the lesser parts show us 
what could very easily have been done. 

I must in fairness add that, followed with the text, these records went 
pleasantly in class. The disadvantage of a teacher’s classroom production is 
that he can impose his own interpretations upon the young actors; the advan- 
tage of a heard recording is that the interpretations are there, take-them-or- 
leave-them, and thay can be used as a starting-point for several sorts of study. 
Take this rasping and adenoidal Falstaff, for example—does he ever manage 
to sound the convinced comic? Is it not all rather too laboured, too merely- 
conscientious? We are launched into a discussion of Shakespearean wit, of 
its significance for an Elizabethan audience, and of its narrow appeal in the 
present-day theatre. And this Hotspur, variable, it is true, but for the most 
part golden-voiced and consciously noble—is he not in essence our old friend 
the high-minded, honour-secking Hotspur, whose considerable social and 
personal limitations we used to ignore? Here is matter for another discussion, 
one which goes right to the heart of the play’s principal theme. So that for 
classroom purposes it little matters whether we like the interpretations or 
not; they are thrust upon us, and they promote investigations which amply 
justify the time spent in apparent ‘idle listening’. 

These, then, are records for the schoolroom, and they will be especially 
useful in the early stages of study, when a class is still trying to grasp the play 
as a whole. They do some very pleasant things—the ‘Welsh lady’ scene for 
example—which classroom actors cannot attempt. But students who know 
the play well will be only occasionally impressed, and will find themselves 


by and large disappointed. jw 
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POETRY 
SELECTED POEMS OF GEORGE HERBERT, ed. Douglas Brown. [Hutch- 
inson, 6s.] 
SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON, ed. H. M. Burton. [| Hutchinson, 6s. 6d.| 
THE NUN’S PRIEST'S TALE, ed. Nevill Coghill and Christopher Tolkien. 

[ Harrap, 7s.| 
THIS DAY AND AGE, compiled by Stanley Hewett. [ Arnold, ss. 6d.] 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF RUPERT BROOKE, ed. Geoffrey Keynes. 

[Faber paperback, 5s. | 
It is fashionable now in some quarters to speak of the ‘New Establishment’, 
but school editions continue to reflect the ‘Old Establishment’! 

An exception is the Herbert selection. Douglas Brown knows the relevant 
work of the scholars and critics, but this learning is never deployed for its 
own sake, always towards helping the sixth-form reader to grasp the poems 
as meaningful experience. The arrangement of the book is excellent. A brief, 
understanding account of Herbert's life and background precedes the poems, 
which are grouped under four headings, each group followed by a few com- 
parable poems by other writers in the same tradition. The notes point to 
the characteristic features of Herbert’s art revealed in each group and also 
provide a full critique of one poem from each group. Far from this leaving 
nothing for the pupil or teacher to do, one is led to look much more closely 
at the other poems and the remaining notes are sparing. The commentary 
is occasionally cryptic and one does sometimes disagree, but one is always 
sent back to the poems themselves. There is no ‘writing down’ in either 
commentary or selection of the poems. Would that there were more school 
editions like it! 

The Selections from Tennyson has a sensible account of his life and the editor 
shows himself aware that Tennyson has been heavily criticised over the last 
forty years. However, he does not appear to have really understood this 
criticism, for the book is a conventional selection with a conventional com- 
mentary. Both these Hutchinson editions are printed on excellent paper and 
tastefully bound. 

The Nun’s Priest's Tale is published in a series which claims to avoid dis- 
couraging by ‘too academic an approach’, but the listen-with-uncle tone of 
its introduction cannot conceal that it is academic through and through. It 
is over-glossaried (e.g. almoost, womman); its notes are overwhelmingly 
etymological (‘I dar wel leye a grote’ provoking five lines on the name of 
the coin and its early history); there is no guide to speaking the verse, except 
incidentally as it affects metre; there are five pages on Gaufred de Vinsauf's 
Rhetorical Principles (‘Collatio: The rhetoricians advise the poets to intro- 
duce comparisons provided that they are not too long; Chaucer obeys them 
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to the letter’); and so on. In all fairness, however, the editors do suggest 
that Chaucer is superior to his ‘sources’. Perhaps the correct word is ‘scholar- 
ship’, much of it interesting and some of it relevant, but surely this is one 
of the Tales least needing such treatment. The contrast between the widow's 
poverty and Chauntecleer’s magnificence, the cock and hen talk, the obvious 
parody in ‘O Gaufred . ..’, the chase-entry into the richness of the Tale is 
by such passages as these, all depending largely on spoken effect and involving 
a consideration of language very different from the etymological. The Tale 
is mercifully unexpurgated and pleasantly printed and bound, but it is a 
rather sad reflection that this is probably the best edition on the market. 

In This Day and Age the introduction, contending strongly for more con- 
temporary verse in schools, arouses immediate sympathy, until one reaches 
“The poems in this anthology not only have merit as verse, but also represent 
ideas, feelings, arguments and attitudes which can stimulate thought not 
exclusively literary. There is a certain content to which the reader can 
respond, not just as an object for academic examination, though this is not 
precluded if it is desired’. This ominous division of content and treatment 
materialises disastrously in the poems, chosen only too evidently for their 
‘modern’ content: inevitably there is much ‘MacSpaunday’. Repeatedly real 
poems arising from an experience seem to have been passed over for an 
earnest, sparkless piece of verse. Eliot has only a chorus from The Rock and 
a few lines from The Dry Salvages, there is no Yeats at all, and no good war 
poems (Wilfred Owen is excluded because of the 1919 start). A well-chosen 
anthology might have withstood the banal title and vulgar photographic 
cover, but this isn’t it. It is unrealistically intended for 14-16 year-olds. 

The Rupert Brooke edition is not meant for class use. Indeed, in bulk, 
his vague, empty posturing, naming all the right ‘poctic’ emotions, is in- 
tolerable; for in spite of the ‘loving detail’ of the much-anthologised Great 
Lover and The Old Vicarage, Grantchester the almost complete lack of immed- 
iacy of object or tone in his verse is depressing. Brooke, one feels, thoroughly 
approved of himself—to be ‘gay and golden’ (the editor), a Poet and doomed, 
what more could one ask? Comparison with Wilfred Owen is cruel. 

J. CHARLESWORTH 


THE FABER BOOK OF MODERN VERSE, edited by Michael Roberts, 

revised by Anne Ridler. [Faber paper-covered editions, 7s. 6d.| 

THE PENGUIN BOOK OF NARRATIVE VERSE, introduced and edited by 
David Herbert. [Penguin, 5s.] 

This edition of the Faber Book is, in fact, the 1951 edition with a paper cover. 

Consequently, there is no change in the selection of poems. This is a pity: a 

selection made now would probably give a different picture of poetry since the 
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war.Nevertheless,the Faber Book remains possibly the best anthology of mod- 
ern poetry in print; and it is excellent value at 7s. 6d. Whether the thermo- 
plastic binding would long survive school use, however, seems doubtful. 
The Penguin Book of Narrative Verse runs to 452 pages, and naturally in- 
cludes a great deal of what one would expect and hope to find there; but in 
some respects the selection is very odd. The editor writes: “When faced with 
a clear-cut choice between two poems of almost equal merit, one of them 
already well-known and the other not, I have preferred the latter; but . . . I 
have not hesitated to put in the usual anthology pieces when I have thought 
them markedly superior to their rivals—a policy which has resulted in the 
inclusion, for example, of “The Ancient Mariner”, “Morte D’ Arthur”, and 
“John Gilpin”, and the exclusion of “Sir Patrick Spens”, “Lochinvar” and 
“Michael”.’ Reading this, I felt some suspicion about a taste which appar- 
ently considers ‘John Gilpin’ superior to ‘Michael’. On further investigation, 
I found Wordsworth, Chaucer, Shakespeare and Marlowe represented only 
by extracts; and Pope by an abridged version of “The Rape of the Lock’— 
presumably to make room for such work as “The Quest of the Sangraal’ by 
R. S. Hawker, “The Revenge of Hamish’ by Sidney Lanier, and Meredith's 
‘King Harald’s Trance’. This sort of eccentricity is hardly what one expects 
of a Penguin anthology. JACK DALGLISH 





Phi THOMAS 
ilosophy woops 
The influence of the Romantic poets, 

especially Wordsworth, on John Stuart 

A Study Mill was considerable. His ‘philosophy of 
experience’ was largely an attempt to show 

in the that poetry was ‘not only on a par with but 

h ie of the necessary condition of any true and 
thought o comprehensive philosophy’. Thomas Woods 
John Stuart Mill examines this influence in detail and then 
relates it to the general consideration of 

poetic experience as an inspiration for 

philosophical systems. 258. 
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CRITICISM 


THE POETS AND THEIR CRITICS: I—FROM CHAUCER TO COLLINS, by 

Hugh Sykes Davies. [ Hutchinson, 13s. 6d.| 
AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE, by Cecil Hadgraft. [Heinemann, 255.] 

ESSAYS AND STUDIES, 1960, collected for the English Association by 

M. St. Clare Byrne. [ John Murray, 135. 6d.| 
SIGNPOSTS: A GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE, by W. East- 

wood and D. T. Good. [Published for the National Book League by the 

Cambridge University Press, 5s.| 
A REVIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, Number 1, edited by A. Norman 

Jeffares. [Longmans, 4s.] 

Of this somewhat motley collection the one of most interest to teachers and 
students of literature is Mr. Davies’ anthology of critical extracts. It is inter- 
esting and valuable to see, in the words of the critics themselves, the differing 
attitudes of the generations to the poets, the increase or decline in interest 
and appreciation, and the various qualities which have been stressed and 
praised at different periods. In spite of these variations in critical stress and 
valuation, it is sometimes surprising to find what the critics have in common 
—for instance, Spenser appears never to have been accepted as among the 
greatest, except with considerable qualification, at any period, and we find 
Macaulay remarking on Milton’s verse in a way reminiscent of modern 
critics (‘Its effect is produced, not so much by what it expresses, as by what 
it suggests. . .. He sketches, and leaves others to fill up the outline’) though 
drawing very different conclusions. 

The critics represented are many. As one would expect the old stalwarts 
—Johnson, Coleridge, Arnold—stand out, but there is illuminating and 
sensible criticism—or, at the least, shrewd comment—from, among others, 
Thomas Warton, Macaulay, Lowell, and, surprisingly, Swinburne. Of well- 
known critics the one who comes out of it worst is Hazlitt, blandly and 
magisterially missing the point every time, or making the wrong point: 
praising and blaming for qualities and defects that the poet doesn’t possess. 
Some of the commendatory verses by the poets’ contemporaries are nearly 
criticism: modern critics, apart from Mr. Eliot, are not widely represented. 
It is, however, astonishing that there is nothing by Dr. Leavis, who, what- 
ever Mr. Davies’ personal opinion of his work may be, has exercised a greater 
influence on contemporary literary taste than any other living critic, not 
I think excepting even Mr. Eliot. One would have thought his pages on 
Milton and Pope were already ‘loci classici’. 

Reading Mr. Hadgraft’s book had the interest of embarking on a virtually 
unknown subject. But he doesn’t make the most of his opportunities—as 
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the book goes on, it becomes increasingly a list of names, summaries of plots 
of novels and flat—sometimes banal—comments. This is a pity, as the earlier 
sections show that the author is capable of something better. He can make 
amusing comments and shows a dry humour—for instance, of two Australian 
poets: ‘[a poem by Daley] is not unworthy of Hurd in an off moment’ and 
‘Quinn ... might have become a miniature Locker-Lampson of the An- 
tipodes’. I have never encountered better examples than these of damning 
with faint praise. Mr. Hadgraft knows what to look for, but he is torn 
between his integrity as a critic and his loyalty as an Australian. In the earlier 
sections, the paucity of material obliges him to devote space to versifiers 
whom he himself recognises as the merest poetasters and writers of novels 
that were no more than absurd melodramas or moral tracts. With his con- 
temporaries, he seems overawed or unwilling to give offence—particularly 
in his account of contemporary Australian fiction, where praise is spread so 
evenly that it is impossible to tell what, if any, books are worth reading. 
He is not helped by his constant itch for classification, e. g. ‘It is convenient 
if arbitrary to consider the modern Australian novel under three heads—the 
saga, the psychological novel, and the sociological and social novel’ and 
similar headings and sub-headings are employed throughout. He has an 
uneasy feeling that Australian literature should be not only by Australians, 
but about Australia and, in short, falls into the very vice of parochialism that 
he condemns. But at least he doesn’t subscribe to the cult of Adam Lindsay 
Gordon and, although the examples he gives are not very impressive, he 
makes us feel that the poems of Christopher Brennan should be available in 
this country for us to make our own judgement. 

Essays and Studies goes on as usual—if possible, a little duller than ever. 
The most interesting article is by D. M. Low on ‘Contemporary Trends in 
English Pronunciation’: the most serious, the late Dr. Ellis-Fermor on “The 
Nature of Plot in Drama’. The rest are trivialities. 

Signposts consists of a brief introductory essay and a list of twentieth cen- 
tury English works under genre and subject headings. The signposts seem 
to me useless and misleading; the principle of selection is arbitrary and there 
is ne indication as to what is really significant. The novels, for instance, 
include works by A. J. Cronin and John Masters, and Dodie Smith appears 
among the dramatists. 

It would not be fair to judge A Review of English Literature by its first 
number. Obviously, a number of distinguished academics were asked to 
give it a send-off and obliged by sending in papers that they possibly had 
by them. The result is somewhat shapeless, and the individual contributions 
not very interesting, the best being Professor Kinsley on Burns and Professor 
Prince on Dryden. But the appearance of a new literary quarterly should 
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not be dismissed too lightly. The Critical Quarterly seems to be getting a bit 
of stiffening into it, after its first numbers; no doubt A Review of English 
Literature will do the same. FRANK CHAPMAN 


THE LONG AND THE SHORT AND THE TALL 


THE BRASSBOUNDER, by D. W. Bone. [Longmans, 4s. 6d.| 

THE LIGHT IN THE FOREST, by Conrad Richter. [Methuen, Venture Lib- 
rary, $5.] 

FLUSH, by Virginia Woolf. [Methuen, Venture Library, 5s.| 

FOUR LONG SHORT STORIES, edited by Neville Nuttall. [ Arnold, ss. 6d.] 

FURTHER ADVENTURES OF THE FAMILY FROM ONE END STREET, by 

Eve Garnett. [Heinemann, 5s. 6d.] 

AMERICAN SHORT STORIES, selected by H. G. Fowler. [Arnold, 5s. 6d.] 
A BOOK OF MODERN SHORT STORIES, edited by Hester Burton. [Clar- 
endon Press, 6s.} 

‘Boys and girls in their early and middle teens’ is the consumer group aimed 
at by authors, editors and selectors here. The adolescent, one presumes, in 
as many different kinds of school as possible. Some of the material, especially 
the two short story selections, is immediate and lively in its appeal, but some 
(Buchan and Kipling for example) would, I feel, need an element of coercion 
to get a hearing. 

The Brassbounder, by David Bone, has all the apparatus of a ‘yarn’. A Tale 
of the Sea told with nautical phrases and Scotch dialect. A very limited 
ration of action and excitement is carefully husbanded by long passages of 
tedious dialogue and the deployment of pseudo-technical terms. “Them 
tawps'l ‘alyards is screechin’ fer a pull, an’ the’ Mate’s got ‘is heagle heye on 
that "ere fore-tack.’ 

The Light in the Forest also contains adventure and dialect. The latter is 
incomprehensible, but authentic, one gathers from the weighty research in- 
dicated. This is a story of a white boy brought up by an Indian chief. True 
Son renounces his white meanness and takes on the brave thoughts of the 
Indian, but suffers from conflicting loyalties. I fancy that the Red Indian 
(‘these First Americans’) is over-sentimentalised for latter day teenage con- 
sumption. 

Virginia Woolf’s biography of Mrs. Browning's dog Flush will have a 
limited appeal, but it nicely creates the detail and the atmosphere of the 
invalid’s back bedroom. One is made aware of the slums behind Wimpole 
Street, and of the fact that the dogs of the rich were sometimes stolen and 
held to ransome by the poor. 

Four Long Short Stories are by Conrad, Kipling, Buchan and Stevenson, 
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Supplement. 7s. 6d. 
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authors who have long been acceptable for school use. With the exception 
of Conrad (“The Secret Sharer’) the dating in style, idiom and social assump- 
tions rob the stories of any real relevance for today. They are not good 
enough to be timeless, and I am sceptical of Mr. Nuttall’s claim that having 
read them the modern young will clamour for more Buchan, Kipling and 
Stevenson. 

Eve Garnett has no improving motive in her Family from One End Street 
sequel, nor is she condescending to ‘the pedestrian reader’. The story is well 
told from a child’s angle, and unlike so many school ‘readers’, the illustrations 
are good. When the Ruggles family leave their home ground for the country, 
the down to earth humour of One End Street is lost in a somewhat romantic 
view of country life. 

The two selections of short stories, American and Modern, are I think, 
good value. They are not just stories for children, but are good by any 
standard; there is no condescension. One could offer them to any reasonably 
intelligent secondary school class without embarrassment. In American Short 
Stories humour is represented by James Thurber and Robert Benchley, and 
the American past by John Steinbeck, Mark Twain and Stephen Crane. The 
collection as a whole justifies the claim to give some representative picture 
of American life. A Book of Modern Short Stories ranges in time from century 


4 B.c. (“The Hostage’ by Naomi Mitchison) to science fiction (Ray Brad- 
bury). Doris Lessing, Katherine Mansfield, Frank O’Connor and others help 
to fill the space between. The settings of the stories are equally varied— 
Ireland, Africa, Australia, New Zealand and Mars. 


SHORT STORIES FROM AMERICA, edited by Jeffery Tillett. [Hutchinson, 
ss. 6d.] 

SIX DETECTIVE STORIES, edited by J. Merson. |Longmans, 4s. 3d.] 

LOIS THE WITCH, by Mrs. Gaskell; CAPTAIN SINGLETON, PIRATE, by 
D. Defoe; ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT, by Richard Vaughan; THE 
CHILDREN, by J. V. Marshall. [Venture Library’, Methuen, 5s. each.] 

THE CAVE, by Richard Church. [Heinemann, ss.] 

THE SINGING FOREST, by H. Mortimer Batten. [Heinemann, 5s.] 

THE LONG WALK, by Slavomir Rawicz. [Longmans, 4s. 9d.] 

NO PICNIC ON MT. KENYA, by Felice Benuzzi. [Longmans, 4s. 9d.] 

Mr. Tillett intends his short stories for the‘young teenagers in our secondary 

modern schools’. They would be useful elsewhere, especially with a science 

sixth, for the writing is approachable at different levels. There are ‘straight’ 
stories, as from O. Henry and Damon Runyon, and complex studies such 
as Faulkner’s ‘Sunset’, Hemingway's ‘After the Storm’, and Stephen Crane’s 

‘The Upturned Face’, which invite paragraph by paragraph comment, so 
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subtly does writing track mood. Melville’s strange ‘Lightning Rod Man’ 
goes straight back to Ahab’s breaking of the sextant in Moby Dick. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s “Two Old Timers’ is an ironic comment on Hollywood. But 
the stories burst these categories. Not one is uninteresting, and some are 
superb. 

Six Detective Stories come sadly after. Apart from ‘Source Seven’ it offers 
artificial people in incredible fixes, and language such as ‘Ladies and gentle- 
men, be satisfied—he will not die quickly’. 

The ‘Venture Library’ books are after new material, whether new authors 
or unfamiliar work of famous ones. Lois the Witch is a real find. In its un- 
pretentious way, it combines the psychological insight of a Hawthorne with 
the drama of Arthur Miller in describing the Salem witch-hunt of 1692. As 
well as horribly obsessed, these people are real and pitiable. It is an ideal 
story for girls in middle-school anywhere. 

Captain Singleton is rather more dubious, perhaps because of its episodic 
construction, which resembles a journal or log-book. The language could 
be long-winded for those whose interest is in plunder. The morality must 
seem smug and hypocritical to those who study people as well as events. 
But is is well worth a try. 

All Through the Night is a kind of young person’s Mary Webb—an account 
of a boy and his father out to meet the savage Cardigan drovers whose 
leader, Gomer Perrott, has attracted away the boy’s mother, a red-haired 
beauty with gypsy blood. It is a Welsh story in fluent English, with a very 
ugly fight at the end. 

The Children is less fluent, but much more ambitious in its subject, the 
rescue of two American children in the Australian bush, by a young Abor- 
igine who dies in the attempt. It tries to deal with race relations and adoles- 
cent psychology, not very subtly. I think it would make a better home- 
reader than a classroom book. 

The Cave is a study of children too, five boys who, in exploring an under- 
ground river, come to know themselves and each other better. It is not in 
boys’ language, and the characterisation may seem obvious, for instance, the 
boastful boy who must lead is himself bullied at home and in an emergency 
he breaks down. But it is interestingly done and salutary in stating that 
brawn and brag do not make a leader. 

The Singing Forest has a good deal to offer children in language, incident 
and information. The writer’s manner is confident; he is so absorbed in his 
subject that there is no thought of “writing for children’. The book is about 
Highland deer, but it is not sentimental. Nature is red in tooth and claw, 
human beings can be cruel butchers, but they can also share a kind of humane 
kinship with animals, as when the minister and villagers offer a spontaneous 
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prayer for the starving deer which the weather has driven down, right into 
the village. Town children could enjoy it too; it would be an admirable 
junior school book. 

The next two have evidently been issued for those harassed teachers who 
say, ‘I'm glad if they read anything’. So the war-time escape stories come 
into school, and some have a place there. The Long Walk is the bitterly 
written story of a Pole’s escape from a Siberian prison-camp with six com- 
tades and, eventually, a girl. Four of them reach India, after terrible journeys 
and suffering. Pain and loss are naturally the preoccupation. 

No Picnic on Mt. Kenya is an escape story too, but of three Italians who 
break camp, climb a mountain and return just to experience freedom for a 
while. The exercise is rough. They suffer also, but the book is chiefly a 
record of delight in the mountain, earth, beasts and fellow men. The top 
was never quite reached. There are open scenes of rage, disappointment and 
delight. The climb was ‘an act of will amidst all that inertia’. Whereas the 
Pole can only say of his Camp Commandant, ‘I would kill him, without 
compunction and with abounding happiness’, the Italian says of war and 
captivity, “You no longer share their misery, for in [the mountain’s] world 
of solitude, you have seen the shadow of eternity’. The English Commandant 
gave them seven days in the cells, because he ‘appreciated our sporting effort’. 

There is no distinguished writing in either of these books. 

DOROTHY COOPER 


DRAMA 


THEATRE: THE REDISCOVERY OF STYLE, by Michel Saint-Denis. [Heine- 

mann, 155.| 
A few quotations may serve to give some idea of the substance of M. Saint- 
Denis’s book, and of the meaning he attaches to that dangerous term ‘style’. 

Of Shakespeare performances at the Old Vic in the early thirties he says: 
‘It was then that I understood, more clearly than I have ever done with 
Racine and Corneille, how poetry is better able to express reality than the 
so-called “‘realistic” language of every-day life; and how style is the only 
penetrating instrument of authentic “realism”, whatever the period’. And 
of the audience: “They are the voluntary victims of the power of incantation 
which belongs to poetry and which is no more and no less mysterious than 
the power of music’. 

Of himself, Barrault and Jean Vilar: *. . . we are all trained in classical dis- 
ciplines, having found that our modern theatre... cannot present us with 
a solid enough basis for development. A complete actor cannot take shape, 
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a dramatist cannot grow out of photographic naturalism. True representa- 
tion of reality requires transposition and style’. 

“When faced with a great work of style, the director . . . must be sub- 
missive and creative at the same time.’ Yet “Submission should not lead to 
a ready-made, scholarly, or pedantic attitude’. On the other hand he firmly 
believes that ‘the time of the Hamlets in modern dress, of the Oedipus 
complex psychologically applied, of the sensational opposition of styles, is 
over’. Such devices as dressing As You Like It in the style of Watteau he 
characterises as ‘flippant’; ‘what we want is a union between the. . . heart 
of the meaning as it may be felt by modern man, and. . . the reality of the 
style which cannot be separated from the meaning’. 

Here is how he summarises his feelings about producing the classics: ‘The 
text has its own power, it creates its own effect: it must not come into conflict 
in any way with psychological motivation. This is the most thrilling prob- 
lem that modern actors and directors have got to solve. On its solution 
depend the greatness and strength of impact of the production’. 

There is much more in this small but close-packed book than I have space 
to illustrate or discuss, but I think these examples are enough to show its 
quality. The gulf which separates M. Saint Denis’s thinking about the theatre 
from current tastes and attitudes may be neatly demonstrated by this quota- 
tion from the Observer review (22.5.60) of a Stratford production of Twelfth 
Night: *. . . Olivia carries inanity to the extreme: only a keen historical sense 
can subtract the ludicrous side of this silly noblewoman’s demeanour from 
the poetry in which it is clothed’. Anyone concerned with combating this 
sort of approach to Shakespeare will find a worthy ally in M. Saint-Denis. 
His book should be in the library of any school where drama is taken ser- 
iously. T.R.B 
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drama as ‘men in action’; from which arise questions as to what man is (“that 
thou art mindful of him’), and in what sort of action he is to be depicted. 
A second set of problems confronts a classroom teacher in drama lessons 
because children are not men, anyway, and childhood is not a state, but a 
process. 

Nowadays we find the source of the drama of the young in direct action, 
for example, the hunt itself, not the ritual of the hunt, and much less a con- 
sideration of the hunt. It is soon characterised by animism and identification, 
and the dedicated understanding now poured liberally into the education of 
the very young encourages them to an uninhibited acting-out of these bouts 
of empathy and generally speaking they advance through two types of exer- 
cise: portraying some emotional reaction, or representing some activity, often 
combined and soon forming a story. 

It is around this phase that Let's Act revolves. This is the teacher's book 
to accompany a four-volume series of dramatic exercises for children aged 
g-11. There are eight pages of those stills of classroom work which always 
excite the participants more than the outsider, and 32 pages of script including 
nine which list the contents of the volumes. Now that we are past the 
pioneering stage I doubt whether this sound digest of accepted ideas would 
thrill many teachers or attract 4s. 6d. a time of the ratepayers’ money. 

With the next batch we wade into that other continental shelf of conven- 
tional classroom drama, of which I find The Pirate’s Hat and Other Plays 
fatuous, deficient in purpose or plot, humour or characterisation. The Play 
of the Royal Astrologers is somewhat better, a sort of decadent A. A. Milne, 
but with conspicuous verbal affinities to the brittle and irreverent circum- 
locution of that proscribed trio of forty years ago, Funny Wonder, Chips and 
Comic Cuts: 


Hear that, my hearties?: This pair of prying noseyparkers were out to purloin your 
dishonest earnings! What's their future now, my buckoes? 


The adoption of such texts would set wincing teachers of the Lower Third 
swimming with the tide that turned originally against imposing adult texts 
on young people but now sweeps us along in a flood of viscous nonsense. 
Secondary school drama could sometimes give a foretaste of adult drama 
by setting young men in action—for instance, loyalty (letting go of big wheels 
going downhill) concerns them early enough to be relevant. I find that, 
though pupils accept themes in parables, they look in drama only for plots 
and typical characters. The Fool of the Family and Other Plays ought to come 
in here, but it is not a young version of a genuine problem of human exist- 
ence; the heroes are spoilt by their priggish fairy-tale morality, nor do I like 
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to see well-tried attitudes to historical situations transferred with hindsight 
to the people allegedly involved. Among the general euphoria I found the 
astringency and tragic overtones of Children of the Revolution by far the most 


satisfying. 
LANGUAGE 


LOGIC FOR LUNATICS, by John Coulson. [Sheed and Ward, 18s.] 
THE BEST ENGLISH, by G. H. Vallins. [Andre Deutsch, 155.] 
THE TREE OF LANGUAGE, by H. and C. Laird. [Faber, 13s. 6d.] 


In Logic for Lunatics, Mr. Coulson brings the logician into contact, and con- 
flict, with society. The result is a most stimulating and diverting volume in 
which both the logical defects of society, and the social defects of the logician 
are systematically exposed. The sub-title is ‘a fabulous primer’, and the 
author has tried—unsuccessfully, I think—to give his book a popular appeal 
by employing the framework of the novel. The blurb says: 


If you want to, you can learn a lot about logic from this tale; if you want to, you 
can make a fascinating novel out of this logical primer. 


The first part of this claim is certainly valid; the second part less certainly 
so, and it is not simply a matter of who the you may be. The fact is that 
this book caters for the intellect rather than the imagination; it lacks the 
imaginative wholeness of a novel. As a story, Logic for Lunatics comes to 
life only spasmodically, and between patches of inspired brilliance labours 
rather heavily. This was almost inevitable; the matching of handbook with 
tale rarely promotes a happy marriage, the purposes of the one constricting 
the method of the other. Logic for Lunatics remains, nevertheless, a delightful 
book, and one which could be experimented with in sixth, or even fifth 
form. Readings from it, or the fairly close study of a chapter—they can all 
be studied separately—could produce some useful and enjoyable lessons in 
clear-thinking. Much of the excellent humour is, however, beyond the best 
sixth-former: 


For many years the Master had unsuccessfully attempted to become one of Sir 
Mulberry’s brains trust of dons, lawyers and politicians, yet here was this little logical 
positivist (to the Master all philosophers under forty who were not Hegelians were 
logical positivists) rushing in where he, a fallen Platonist, had been unable to tread. 


(p. 67). 


And whether or not he finds the conclusion convincing, a clear exposition 
of the last chapter, and of such key sentences as: 
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In exposing the deficiencies of others in the science (i.e of logic), he had been made 
to witness his own divorce from the art: (p. 157) 


may well tax the ingenuity of the teacher. 

The Best English was Mr. Vallins’ last word on a subject in which he had 
established himself as a leading authority. It would be pleasant to be able 
to say that this, his last work, was also his best, his maturest; unfortunately 
this would not be true. If Mr. Vallins’ most engaging virtue was his courage 
in attacking loose, poor, or downright bad English, no matter where he saw 
it written, his weakness was to be too ponderously systematic in doing so. 
His books are all a little overwhelming, and one must always recommend 
them—and they are for adults rather than school-children—with this quali- 
fication. It is unfortunate that this master of grammar and usage should have 
had so lifeless a style of his own, for his prose cannot be said so much to flow 
as to tick over; it is mechanical. It comes as no surprise to read his ingenuous 
admission: 


If every cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of musick 
were banished from the earth tomorrow, I should not care a jot. (p. 182). 


The form of this book unfortunately makes it dependent for its force upon 
the author’s regrettably dull style; and this, together with the fact that it is 
so much concerned with literature, on which Mr. Vallins is much less sound, 
makes The Best English a book which one can, with disappointment, recom- 
mend only for what can be picked out of it. 

The Tree of Language is a very useful book intended for the fourteen-year- 
old, but clearly of interest to both younger and older pupils too. It may be 
described as an introduction to philology, and one which succeeds in making 
the subject seem as interesting as it really is. It is a book which, I feel, ought 
to be at least introduced in class, and then perhaps put into the library. The 
only adverse comment I would make upon it is that the style in which it is 
written may, at times, be felt to be insulting by children of more than ten 


years. FRANK MCCOMBIE 


rungs, by R. W. V. Elliott. [Manchester University Press, 30s.] 

To all but specialists, Runes are the mystery their name implies, whether 
they call to mind Percy's Five Pieces of Runic Poetry or M. R. James’ Casting 
the Runes, a solid Northumbrian cross-shaft or a grave-stone on Jelling Heath. 
Mr. Elliott traces them to a North Italian script adapted to Germanic needs 
some twenty-two centuries ago, and then follows their wanderings into 
Britain and Scandinavia. He shows how a comparison of word-forms in- 
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scribed at different dates can make phonology come alive, but for all his 
linguistic and palaeographical scholarship, he is fascinated by the ancient 
history, folk-lore, mythology and magic interwoven with these characters. 
One valuable feature of the book is the tables of variant alphabets, showing 
the five common Germanic futharks, the Old English derivatives, and the 
Scandinavian versions—where the original number of signs has been cut 
down and the sound-values altered to keep pace with linguistic changes in 
the North. The Scandinavians invented ‘dotted’ runes in the interests of 
greater phonetic accuracy, but were also capable of reducing the letters to 
short-hand simplicity. Another important and welcome feature consists of 
47 photographs of inscribed objects, ranging from armour and amulets, 
brooches and bracteates, a comb or a coin, to such artistic achievements as 
the Franks Casket and the Ruthwell Cross. Mr. Elliott deals in detail with 
these last two monuments, among other English examples, and he has inter- 
esting things to say about the Cynewulf signatures and the interpretation of 
The Husband’s Message. He provides a select classified bibliography and maps 
showing the distribution on the Continent or in Great Britain of the in- 
scriptions he quotes. Anyone who wants to appreciate the full ingenuity 
and the cultural significance of Runes would be well-advised to read this 
book. 


SUSIE I. TUCKER 


DOROTHY AND WILLIAM 


JOURNALS OF DOROTHY WORDSWORTH, edited by Helen Darbishire. 
[ World’s Classics, 7s.] 
HOME AT GRASMERE, edited by Colette Clark. [Pelican Books, 5s.] 
These two volumes of Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journals are alike in one 
respect; both attempt to relate the Journals to Wordsworth’s poetry by 
including a number of the poems referred to in the Journals or written during 
the years they cover. Helen Darbishire has provided a complete and scholarly 
text of the Alfoxden and Grasmere Journals, but for the average sixth-former 
the Pelican selections from the Grasmere Journals are quite adequate. The 
Pelican book has indeed some small advantages over the other. The poems 
are inserted in the text itself, they are introduced by short informative notes 
and, in place of some of the more repetitive entries space has been found for 
more poems and for one or two quite revealing and interesting letters. 
How can the Journals best be used? They contain disappointingly little 
information about Wordsworth himself, a mere tale for the most part of 
his minor ailments and his physical movements. Most of his walks with 
Dorothy and Coleridge are noted, but only, in my view, as many a young 
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lady of the times might have recorded them, that is by giving a sense of the 
moral uplift obtained from contemplating the beauties of Nature. We learn 
nothing of the conversations which took place—‘He (i.e. William) talked 
much about the object of his Essay for the second volume of “L.B.”’... 
‘Coleridge came in while we were at dinner, very wet—we talked till 12 
o'clock’ are typically tantalising entries. More clearly revealed, however, is 
the nature of the relationship between brother and sister, the uncritical adula- 
tion and anxious care which she offered him, the ‘sweet character’, I quote 
from Miss Clark, ‘whose only life lies in (her) complete dedication to a man 
of genius’. 

What, then, can be discovered about Wordsworth the poet? There is a 
certain amount of interesting information about his methods of composition, 
but the greatest interest lies, of course, in those descriptive passages which 
are most closely related to poems composed at the same time or at a later 
date. It is on account of these passages that large claims have been made for 
Dorothy’s share of responsibility for some of her brother’s poems. Miss 
Darbishire would say indeed that they show Dorothy to have been ‘not only 
the source of poetry in others’ but also ‘a creator in her own right’. I would 

¢ much more cautious. It would, after all, be as impossible as unprofitable 
to decide the exact degree of responsibility for the prose descriptions them- 
selves. How far were they echoes of the kinds of comments she must have 


heard so often during those walks? Such a critical judgement is certainly 
outside the capacity of the average sixth-former. More within his reach, 
and more worthwhile, is a comparative and critical study of the prose of the 
Journals and the related poems. For work of this kind there is material enough 
which has not hitherto been so readily available. 


WINIFRED WHITEHEAD 
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ADVERTISING: A NEW APPROACH, by Walter Taplin. [Hutchinson, 255.] 
When advertising is under discussion, and we are promised a ‘new’ approach, 
we are entitled to criticise slipshod writing. Mr. Taplin makes the large 
claim of ‘disinterestedness’, and promises ‘an analytical and semi-philoso- 
phical inquiry’. How does he set about this? 

His first chapter deals with human ‘wants’. It seeks to show that adver- 
tising performs a function in meeting those wants. Fair enough, we may 
say, now what are those wants, expressed in terms of concrete goods? We 
have just seen the advertisement for foil-covered toilet paper, ‘in glamorous 
colours, too’, and want Mr. Taplin to tell us how this particular product 
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fits in with those human wants that he tells us are part of ‘the devious aspira- 
tions of the human spirit’. 

If we anticipate enlightenment on this point we are disappointed. There 
is an elementary grammatical distinction between ‘want’ as a noun and ‘want’ 
as a verb. We expect Mr. Taplin to use the word in its verbal sense and tell 
us what people want. He prefers to use the word ‘want’ as a noun (unquali- 
fied), no less than ninety-four times in a chapter of nineteen pages. When 
he does use the word as a verb, twenty-six times, he uses it mostly in the 
intransitive sense. 

This is not just a pedagogue’s complaint. Consumer goods of every de- 
scription are being produced. We expect Mr. Taplin to tell us what those 
‘wants’ are that the advertisers seck to meet. We would like to know, too, 
the wants that deserve priority. At one point, Mr. Taplin hovers on the 
brink and tells us that ‘some sort of order’ must be found in ‘this expanding 
mass’. He promises to tell us which ‘wants’ should be suppressed. It is too 
much to hope for. He fails to define ‘wants’. He fails to draw up a priority 
of ‘wants’. The result is a circular statement—wants are what people want. 

Mr. Taplin’s failure to mention ‘need’ or ‘needs’ is equally significant. 
There is an air of the imperative about the word ‘need’. Its use by Mr. 
Taplin might bring the nasty realisation that it involves the idea of outside 
judgements. He is against outside judgements being applied to ‘wants’ — 
the only persons allowed to scrutinise people’s wants are the advertisers. 
After all, he tells us that they are thinking about wants all day long. 

In its essentials, the rest of the book tells us that men do not live by facts 
alone, and that persuasion is an important activity. These acceptable propo- 
sitions are broadened out into the generalised statement that ‘the general 
moral rules governing advertising are of the same kind as those which govern 
all other human activities’. Mr. Taplin’s presumption is enormous. The 
statement just quoted invites us to judge advertising on ‘moral’ grounds. 
Mr. Taplin, however, disappoints us again. He devotes sixteen pages to 
*‘Morals’. He asks whether the wants found in a society in which advertising 
plays a large part are ‘ethically desirable’. It is an ‘interesting question’. He 
‘cannot spend more time’ on this. Like an earlier jester he will not stay for 
an answer. 

JACK W. BANKS 
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